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( [HOSE who have read THE ScHoot JOURNAL 

carefully during the past few years have 
noticed its lines of work and points of progress. 
The words LANGUAGE and THINGS, EARTH and NUM- 
BERS, SELF and PEOPLE, and DOING and ETHICS, have 
become familiar as household words to tens of 
thousands of teachers. There is nothing, next to 
being right, better than being methodical. This 
doesn’t mean getting into ruts, but it does mean 
doing the right thihg at the right time, and keeping 
on doing it. There are thousands of teachers to-day 
who are asking for help. They feel that there is 
something better ahead than they have yet reached. 
To such, THE ScHooL JOURNAL extends a cordial 
invitation to join the ranks of its subscribers. Just 
now there are decided forward movements all 
along the educational lines. Better teaching is 
called for, and the best teachers are getting perma- 
nent places with the best pay, because the people 
are appreciating the best work. Our greatest 
effort during the past year may be expressed in two 
words, adaptation and progress. What our schools 
need is what they must have, and just what THE 
JourNAL will put in its columns. We have no 
hobbies, but we have intense convictions, as those 
who have read our columns very well know. These 
convictions we hold sacred, because we believe that 





there arecertain lines of progress that must be fol- 
lowed. With hearty thanks to our many friends 
for their helpfulness in many ways, we now enter 
upon a new year with far greater confidence of suc- 
cess than ever before. 





‘THE first educational gatherings in this country 

were of the people at large, and no more enthu- 
siastic meetings were ever held than those that fol- 
lowed the impact of the Pestulozzian ideas on Amer- 
ican shores. There were great and enthusiastic 
men who seconded the work of Horace Mann. 
Samuel J. May, William C. Woodbridge, William 
Russell, Cyrus Pierce, James C. Carter, Lowell 
Mason, and David P. Page are the names of only a 
few of the grandest men the world ever produced. 
These men stirred up the people, discoursed to them 
of the better results that might be realized if teach- 
ing was only done by those specially prepared to do 
it, and laid a foundation for normal training that 
has never been disturbed. 

Within the last quarter of this century the idea 
of teachers gathering for purposes of professional 
improvement has become prominent. Many asso- 
ciations have been formed only to die, because no 
plan of profitable employment had been devised; 
the reading of a “paper” that dealt with theories 
had too little nourishment for the average teacher. 
A new impulse has been given to these meetings 
because a plan of study has been evolved; the his- 
tory, principles, methods, and systems of education 
are being arranged into a form that admits of their 
being studied year after year, as philosophy and 
physics are studied. We may, therefore, expect to 
find that the gatherings of teachers will exert 
a large influence over educational progress in the 
years to come. 





YOUNG lady who has taught school for several 
years on the Big Sioux reservation describes the 
craze that has been going on among the Indians: 

With only an Indian boy to accompany her she went 
over to Cross Bear’s village, and there came in sight of 
Sitting Bull’s people. They had several hundred tepees, 
and a ghost dance was in progress. When she arrived 
there the men were dressed in old-time war dress, 
painted, and feathered. The women also were painted, 
and, what is rather strange in Indian life, every 
woman had a white feather tied to her hair. The 
Indians regard feathers as a sign of masculine superiority 
and prowess, and do not allow women to wear them. 
There seems to be something about this new craze that 
invests the woman with greater importance, and 
it is supposed’ that’ in case of hostilities the women 
would fight as well as the men. The Sioux had a tall 
center pole, with all sorts of flags flying on it, and 
around this pole they formed a ring and were chanting 
some religious song, all the while gazing fixedly at the 
sun. Near this pole, outside of the ring, was a tepee, in 
which old Sitting Bull sat. All who took part in the 
dance went to this tepee to be painted by the old medi- 
cine man. He put blue cresvents on their foreheads, 
cheeks, and chins and a cross on the nose between the 
eyes. Even the little Sioux children went into the tepee 
and were decorated, and coming out went off a little dis- 
tance and set up a dance of their own. 

The young lady lectured Sitting Bull in his own 
lauguage. He complained that the other chiefs had 
ignored him in the sale of lands, and the only way 
to hold his power was to give the people religious 
excitement. He did not want the people Christian- 
ized because that also would deprive him of power. 
The effect of his death on the settlement of the 
Indian question will be watched for with interest. 


+ 


"THERE will be many men andwomen during the 

twelve months in advance who will look 
seriously at their work in the school-room. They 
will hear the lessons and also question themselves, 








and inspect themselves and their methods. It has 
taken much effort to induce the average teacher to 
believe that his work was of enough importance to 
demand not only a long and careful preparation, 
but constant study as he teaches year after year. 
There are thousands who deny this proposition; 
they think the certificate that says they have a fair 
store of knowledge of grammar, of arithmetic, of 
geography, isall sufficient. That the teacher knew 
a little more than his pupils was the estimate once, 
but-that day is passing. There is a feeling of un- 
rest, of dissatisfaction, of desire to uplift the work 
from monotony and empiricism that will in time 
permeate the whole mass. 





HE opening days of a new year cannot but bring 
serious and hopeful thoughts to those engaged 
in the work of uplifting mankind. Serious thoughts, 
for it cannot but be apparent that human progress 
has been along an experimental line, and grave mis- 
takes have been made year after year and century 
after century ; hopeful thoughts, because the day- 
dawn of humanity is apparently brighter, 

In all the past the better the conception of the 
office of the school the better has humanity fared, 
and so the hope of humanity is based on the school ; 
as the school is, s0 is human progress and human 
happiness. The teacher, therefore, is more than a 
hearer of lessons, he is a leader of the advance 
guard; he points on to higher and greater achieve 
ments. And there is no more hopeful sign to-day 
than this; the teacher is held in higher estimation 
than he was twelve months ago. This may not be 
apparent to every one; to those who are centrally 
placed it is clear. But to any one who looks back 
ten years the better position of the teacher is appar 
ent. And it is not too much to say that the time 
will come when he will stand in the first rank far 
above the politician who now controls public affairs. 
But before that day will dawn the teacher must be 
a better man, a stronger man, a wiser man, a 
broader man; he must look at teaching from the 
high point of science. 





-e- 


1890. 


Among the events of the past year the strin- 
gency of the money market must be noted ; the 
cause is said to be a need of currency. The silver 
bill was intended to reach thisend. One of the most 
important measures passed by congress, the full 
effects of which are not yet seen, is the McKinley 
tariff bill—In spite of the abundant harvest the 
farmers claim they are not getting their share of the 
prosperity, one of their complaints being the high 
rates for transportation ; they propose a new party 
it already assumes large proportions. There must 
be, they say, a reforming of party lines, a rejection 
of ok bosses. The November election showed the 
depth and extent of the movement. The laws 
passed by several legislatures give great reason to 
bope for purer elections in future. The federal bill 
to regulate the election of United States officials is 
still under consideration.—Congress voted to hold 
the world’s fair in Chicago in 1893.—The “ original 
package” decision and the attendant legislation 
formed a topic for much discussion.—A large gain 
in population was shown by the census, especially in 
the West and Northwest.—There was great activity 
in building warships and providing coast defence. 
The Nicaragua canal company prosecuted the work 
vigorously, giving hopes of an early completion of 
an interocean waterway.—Idako and Wyoming 
were made states.—A treaty was made with Great 
Britain for extradition for all offences except those 
ofa political nature; the seal fishery dispute is still 
unsettled.—Trouble occurred with the Indians in 
the Dakotas, the outcome of which cannot yet be 
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forescen.—The result of the Pan-American congress 
leads many to hope for closer commercial relations 
with the other nations of this continent. 

A tendency toward closer political, social, and 
commercial relations between the nations of the 
earth is apparent by such meetings as the anti- 
slavery conference, the congress held at Liverpool 
to reform the laws of nations, «nd the international 
marine congress; also by the construction of works 
tbat help inter-communication, as the cable from 
Halifax to Bermuda, the one from Chili to Peru, and 
the one to be laid from Vancouver to Australia. In 
the same line also are the completion by the Cana- 
dian Pacific company of a route around the world 
by the aid of Pacific ocean steamships, the starting 
of a steamship route between Hamburg and Delagoa 
bay, the opening of a Pacific mail route between 
Tacoma, Yokahoma, and Hong Kong, the roads 
through Siberia, across the Andes, and in China to 
the borders of Manchooria, and the active railroad 
building in Brazil, Mexico, the Congo state, Pales- 
tine, and other countries. 

Several great engineering works were completed, 
including the tunnel under the St. Clair river, the 
Manchester ship canal, and the bridges over the 
firth of Forth and the St. Lawrence at Montreal. 
The ship railway between the bay of Fundy and the 
St. Lawrence river is nearing completion. What 
we may expect in the future in the way of such 
enterprises may be seen by the large number of 
works proposed. France will build an extensive 
railroad in Tonquin. Ship canals are proposed 
between Lake Erie and a branch of the Ohio river, 
Georgian bay and Lake Ontario, the Danube and 
the Adriatic, across the istbmus of Corinth, and 
from Paris to the sea; bridges over Bebring strait, the 
Hudson river at New York, and the Bosphorus; 
tunnels under New York bay, the channel between 
Ireland and Scotland, and the straits of Northum- 
berland to Prince Edward Island; and a road from 
Algiers to Lake Tchad. 

There has been wonderful progress in the applica- 
tions of electricity, as shown by the records of the 
United States patent office. Electric roads have 
increased in number and electric appliances placed 
on steamships. Electricity as a capital punish- 
ment was applied in Auburn prison for the first time 
in the history of the world.—In Arizona a message 
was sent one hundred and twenty-fives miles by 
means of a flash light. 

Progress in the art of war was marked by the 
tests of smokeless powder and of ordnance and 
armor plates. Ericsson’s submarine gun was also 
tested, and a novel submarine boat invented. 

Plans for explorations have been considered. 
Two Frenchmen propose to reach the north pole by 
a balloon, and Dr. Nansen hopes to go there in a 
boat corstructed for the purpose. An Australian 
expedition is proposed to expivre the region around 
the south pole.—A clearer light on early history is 
expected from the excavations at ancient Troy.—In 
the medical world a great discovery has been made 
by Dr. Koch, of Berlin, for the cure of consumption. 
Experiments are also being made in thé same line 
for a remedy for diphtheria. -- In astronomy, a por- 
tion of the star catalogue of the northern hemi- 
sphere has been completed. Mars has been photo- 


graphed and a new comet discovered by Prof. 
Brooks. 


The work of forming a republic, begun in 1889 in 
Brazil, was completed by the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, the election of a congress, and the separation 
of church and state.—The trouble between Gua- 
1emala and San Salvador was settled. The killing 
of Gen, Barrundia, a political refugee, on board of 
a United States vessel by Guatemalan soldiers 
threatened at one time to cause serious complica- 
tiuns.—The boundary question between Great 
Britain and Venezuela was agitated, but remains 
uusettled.—The negotiations between France and 
Great Britain over the Newfoundland fishery dis- 
pute were broken off, and serious trouble is threat- 
ened there. 

England continued the policy by which she hopes | © 
to maintain her commercial supremacy, pushing 
her claims on the Shire river and making a trade 


ret power in East Africa. She maintained her hold 
in Egypt in spite of the protests of France and 
Russia, and in addition secured the Yoroba country 
north of the Slave coast.—The most notable events 
in Great Britain were the gains of the Liberals, the 
threatened famine in Ireland, and the factional 
fights between the Home Rulers. 

The year was marked in Germany by the retire- 
ment of Bismarck, the great gains of the Socialisis, 
and the strong efforts made to found a colonial 
empire in Africa.—France has gut rid of Boulang- 
ism, carried on a successful war against Dahomey, 
and greatly extended her territory in Africa.— 
Portugal had trouble over the African agreement 
which threatened at times to wreck the monarchy. 
Democratic ideas also made progress in Spain.— 
In Italy the government was strengthened, as 
shown by the recent elections. A treaty was made 
with the king of Abyssinia and a colony founded on 
the Red sea.— William III., king of the Netherlands, 
died and Princess Wilhelmina succeeded him with 
her mother asregent. This might disturb the peace 
of Europe, should one of the great powers attempt 
to annex this kingdom by arranging a marriage for 
the young queen. Before bis death King William 
appointed Stanley governor of the Congo state. 

Russia continued her policy of repression, as was 
seen in her severity toward the Nihilists and her 
censorship of the press. Severe measures were 
taken against the Jews, many of whom went to 
Palestine and othercountrics, The government felt 
confident enough of its strength to reduce the army. 
—In Crete many Cbristians were massacred by 
Turks and much trouble was caused elsewhere by 
Turkish outrages on Armenians.—At one time the 
reldtions between Turkey and Greece were such 
that it was feared the peace of Europe would be dis- 
turbed.—In spite of the attempts of different 
European governments to curb the press the cause 
of free thought made progress. Even in far distant 
China governmental reforms were inaugurated. 

At the opening of the year the influenza epidemic 
starting in Russia spread over Europe and America. 
Later cholera raged in Turkey, Spain, and other 
countries.—Famines occurred in the Soudan, 
Bessarabia, and among the Chippawzes of Minune- 
sota.—-Great loss of life was caused by the flood in 
Arizona, the cyclone at Louisville and vicinity, the 
vo'canic eruption in Japan, the flood in the Yellow 
river in China, the foundering of the British steam- 
ship Quetta in the Torres straits, the loss of the 
Oneida in Behring sea, and the British torpedo 
cruiser Serpent of the coast of Spain, and the wreck- 
ing of a Japanese fishing fleet.—There were earth- 
quakes in South Carolina, eastern Russia, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Peru, and other countrics.—Much 
damage was done by floods in the Mississippi val- 
ley.—Twenty-five hundred houses were burned in 
Tokio. 

The deaths of the year include those of the ex- 
empress of Brazil, Augusta, dowager empress of 
Germany, Count Andrassy, Signor Saffi, the noted 
Italian, Samual J. Randall, Marquis Tseng, of 
China, Pres. Menendez, of San Salvador, Ismaej 
Pasha, ex-khedive of Egypt, Gen. Salamanca, cap- 
tain-general of Cuba, Senator Beck; poets, authors, 
and journalists—Senor Don Jose Zorilla, the Spanish 
poet-laureate, Geo. H. Boker, John Boyle O'Reilly, 
Eugene Schuyler, Sir William Hardman, editor of 
the Londén Morning Post, Dr. Cheever, the anti- 
slavery advocate, Alphonse Karr, Geo. M. Baker, 
Benjamin P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington); church- 
men—Cardinal Newman, Dr. Doellinger, Canon 
Liddon, Rev. Alex. Mackay, missionary to the 


Uganda country ; jurists—Justice Miller, Amasa J. 
Parker; scientists—Dr. Peters, James Monteith, Sir 
Richard Francis Burton, Dr. Schliemann; soldiers, 
Gens. Fremont, Schenck, Duryee, Geo. Crook, 
Davis, Clinton B. Wisk, Rear Admirals Rowan 
and Steedman ; millionaire—John Jacob Astor. 


os 


As the years go i we are getting further and 
further away from **massing” in education and 
es ge. | more nearly individualism. Each 

dis unlike any other child, and cannot be 
tone like any other child. But cannot we teach 
pupils in classes? Yes, if the classification is well 
But the most difficult anne in all school 





with Germany by which she greatly strengthened 


work is just here—classijfication 





PROFESSOR HARPER of Yale, president-elect, of the new 
University of Chicago, has submitted plans for his new 
enterprise. He has arranged the work under three heads, 
the university proper, university extension, and univer- 


sity publication. He has planned for colleges of liberal 
arts, science, literature, of practical arts, the graduate 
school, the divinity school, the law school, the medical 
school, the school of engineering, the school of pedagogy, 
the school of fine art, and the school of music. 

The university extension will include: (1) regular 
course of lectures; (2) evening courses in college and 
university subjects ; (3) correspondence coursesin college 
and university subjects ; (4) special courses in a scientific 
study of the Bible ; (5) library extension. This isa com- 
prehensive plan. It will be noticed that a school of ped- 
agogy is provided for. The time has come when no uni- 
versity will be complete that does not provide for teach- 
ing the science and art of education. 


THERE is a decided opposition in the New York City 
board of education against the building of any more 
costly school-houses ; for the fact seems that they cost 
about twice as much as they are estimated ; one having 
been commenced under a contract for $110,000 but used 
up $265,000 before it was finished. It is far better to 
build less expensive houses, especially for primary 
grades, and scatter them where they are needed. It is 
not a wise or economical thing to mass 2,500 children in 
one building. 

Our English brethren are learning that all education in 
public elementary schools must be free, and that it is 
impossible to get compulsory education without making 
education free. This was the decision of the recent 
meeting of the East London Teachers’ Association, and 
itissound. A poor man cannot be compelled to pay 
what he has not, but he can send his children to schooi 
if its doors are open. 





THE emperor of Germany knows how to assert him- 
self, and, as far as we can judge,be knows what toassert. 
At least he is quite confident that Geaman education 
needs modernizing and is entirely out of patience with the 
overplus of Latin and Greek, and the underplus of Ger- 
man, He even goes so far as to say that there is no prose 
in the world so bad as German prose, and he lays all the 
fault at the door of too much Latin. He would have the 
young mind of all Germany revolve around modern 
Germany, and let old Attica, Lacedemon, and Macedonia 
alone. 

SOMEBODY said recentiy that ** primary instruction in 
history should be oral.” This by no means follows 
unless instruction is given before children can read. 
Reading history stories should begin as soon as telling 
them : that is, if the right books can be got. Here’s the 
rub. 


WE congratulate the n.anagers of the Teachers’ Bazar 
lately held in this city on the success of the enterprise. 
The amount that will be added to the fund for annuities 
for disabled teachers, trom the proceeds, is $52,000, with- 
out reckoning the $1,000 netted trom the concert. This 
is indeed a munificent sum, and shows what the friends 
of the schools will do when an appeal is made to them 
in the right way. The management of the bazar evi- 
dently fell into the right hands ; the work should now 
be pushed forward until the fund reaches a million. 


THE thirty-seventh annual jmeeting of the New York 
state association of school commissioners and superin- 
tendents will meet at Batavia, N. Y., January 13, 14, 15, 
1891, An exceedingly neat programacontains a likeness 
of Hon. Andrew 8. Draper and on another page the pic- 
tures of the instatute instructors of this state. The ad- 
dresses of welcome will be given by Supt. John Kennedy 
with a reponse by Com. F.W..Knapp. The program prom- 
ises a report of committee on legislation, by Com. Lusk: 
qualifications of school commissioners, by Prof. Albro, 
a report of committee on grading rural schuols by Com. 
Stillman; a report of committee on compulsory education, 
by Com. Maxon; anda discussivn of the question,‘ Shall 
teachers in families and in elementary private schools be 
exempt from state supervision, by Com. Jared Sanford, 
and Prof. C, T. Barnes. The address of Hon. A. S. 
Draper will be delivered Wednesday afternoon Jan 14. 
and will be followed on Thursday by areport of commit- 
tee on township bill, by Hon. C. R. Skinner, and another 
on free text-books, by Coms. D, Keating and Fred E. 
Payne. The meeting promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest, 
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PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 





Several years ago a young man who was graduated 
from college entered upon teaching, choosing the pro- 
fession because he deemed it a useful one. He was ap- 
pointed as second assistant in a school where eleven 
teachers were employed ; at the end of a year the first 
assistant or vice-principal left and this man tcok his 
place. At the end of two years the principal left, but 
the vice-principal was not his successor. When he in- 
quired the reason the school officer said, ‘‘ You understand 
Latin and Greek, and so on, but we don’t want our prin- 
cipal to teach them because the classes are so small; we 
want a man for principal who is a good manager of boys, 
and don’t care much whether he knows the higher 
branches or not.” 

This statement, in other words, told the college gradu- 
ate that they wanted a man who understood pedagogy, 
a matter he had ignored. He camewith pride in his 
knowledge of Latin and Greek and was given small 
classes that were preparing for college—this is a small 
interest in the public schools of a town of three thous- 
and inhabitants. The principal must meet the demands 
of a hundred boys who are preparing to go out into the 
world to earn their living, and possibly that of their 
parents. This is an immense interest: the whole town 
feels it. The classes under his charge are large and re- 
presentative. To manage them well and satisfy the pub- 
lic, a man needs something besides a knowledge of Latin 
and Greek ; he must be able to educite in the broad 
sense of the term. The board of education know this and 
look for a pedagogical man, though they don’t express 
themselves in this way. They call it management; it 
is management, as we teachers technically understand it, 
and a good deal more. 

A great number of teachers are heeding the earnest 
call to advancement; some write, saying they have 
taken up Latin and Greek, French and German. One 
cannot but sympathize with such teachers if he does 
not approve of their course. The great demand is fora 
knowledge of pedagogy. Why then take up Latin and 
Greek? The young man referred to at the opening of 
this article, should have taken up the study of peda- 
gogy ; because he neglected this he was passed by when 
the school board was in search of a principal. 

A few words of plain advice to those who seek to ad- 
vance. Your knowledge as a teacher will divide itself 
into two great classes : informational and professional. 
Once it was sufficient to have the former, now it is de- 
manded that the teacher bave the latter also. It seems 
to be the general! plan of most of the states to have four 
classes of teachers: third, second, and first grade and 
professional grade. Each of these classes should have a 
certain amount of both informational and professivnal 
knowledge. This is planned out in this course. 

Suppose a teacher belongs to the third grade and has 
determined to advance. Our advice is to see what the 
line of informational work is that he must do to enter 
the second grade and also the line of professional work. 
This last consists of four divisions : 


i, History of education. 

2. Principles of education. 

8. Methods in education. 

4, Systems in education. 

For the third grade the teacher should know : 

1, Something about Froebel, Pestalozzi, Mann, Page, 
Joh onnet, Parker, etc. 

2. A good outline of principles. 

8. A good idea of method. 

4. A good idea of a system of study for a school. 

If the teacher belongs to the second or first grade he 
will pursue a similar course, but a more advanced one. 
If he belongs to the professional grade (holds a state cer- 
tificate or normal diploma) he will still pursue these four 
divisions of study, for the field is so large that he will 
not have gone over it; he can well spend three years 
upon it when he has proven bimself a professional 
teacher. 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 
SCHOOLS. 


THE PUBLIC 





By Asst. Supt. WILLIAM JoNES, New York. 

An important question is now being agitated among 
Christians, friends of the public schools, and that is, 
should religion be taught in them? At a convention re- 
cently held at Lockport in this state, this question was 
discussed, and many of its members spoke on the affirm- 
ative side of the question. It was argued that large 
numbers of the rising ceneration are sadly deficient in a 
oye of pure morality, and therefore they should be 


taught its principles in the public schools as they are 
taught other subjects. In consequence of a neglect to 
teach them as a distinct study, children are growing up 
careless and indifferent as to right principles and action, 
and as a result the state and society are the sufferers. 
This great question is discussed in religious papers by 
editors and pastors of our churches, but not with any 
degree of unanimity. The pastors of one of our great 
religious denominations are unanimously opposed to 
teaching any form of religion in these schools. By 
moral instruction it is understood. by those favoring this 
measure, that children should be taught the existence of 
God, and man’s responsibility ‘o Him in this world and 
hereafter, and they argue that such teaching would not 
be sectarian. Others, who are opposed to such teaching, 
sincerely believe that it would be, and thatthe state has no 
more right to establish and support such schools, and thus 
compe! the citizen to pay for their maintenance, than it 
has to establish a state church. They hold that the ordi- 
nary branches of education, as now taught, and morals 
and manners, as provided for in the course of studies, 
are all that should be introduced, withcut giving offense 
to thousands of our people, and arousing a feeling of op- 
position, which would prove to be a serious injury to the 
school system. They do believe that religious instruction 
should be imparted to the youth, and its teachers shou'd 
be their parents, on whom the obligation to train their 
offspring in the paths of virtue is made, by high and 
sacred authority, to rest. Home and the Sunday-school 
are the places where religious instruction should be care- 
fully imparted, and when this duty is properly dis- 
charged beneficial results follow. 

May we not inquire, if children are ignorant of the 
principles of virtue and morality, the cause of this de- 
plorable state of things may not be traced, in part. to 
the neglect of religious and moral parents to teach their 
children these important truths, and to enforce them by 
an example which commends itself to the favorable 
judgment of the child? That is a sacred duty which as 
parents they should be careful to discharge, and not 
expect public schools to teach religion to their offspring. 
There is another class, and a very large one, who 
attend the schools, whose parents are emigrants from 
Europe, who are constrained to live in tenements, such 
as exitt in this crowded city. and for want of home 
accommodations suffer their children to play in the 
streets, often until the time for retiring, and conse- 
quently they hear the most offensive language, and see 
vice in its most shocking forms. To counteract the effect 
of evil associations, teachers are required to teach the 
importance of truthfulness, strict honesty, and kindness 
to each other ; and to impress on their minds, not only 
by precept, but enforced by example, those correct man- 
ners, which, when observed, have a tendency to de- 
velop a love for the pure and the good, and the cultiva- 
tion of those principles which dignify manhood. 

No one visiting our schools can fail to observe the 
excellent order which prevails, and the manners of the 
pupils, secured without any resort to corporal punish- 
ment. They are required to observe the rules of the 
school, and obedience thereto becomes a pleasant duty. 
Mind and heart are influenced by such principles, and 
the seeds sown take root, germinate, and bear fruit in 
coming years. Many of the most prominent citizens of 
the city have been graduates of our schools, and their 
subsequent success in life they, in a great degree. owe to 
the discipline and teaching of mind and heart which 
they received in these schools. The writer believes it to 
be the duty of every teacher to possess an excellent 
moral character, and to exemplify its teachings in an 
irreproachable life, by which pupils may be favorably 
influenced ; but to teach any religious dogma would be 
a step towards a union of church and state. one which 
we have no right to make, and which, if attempted, 
would tend to destroy the public school system. 
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LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 








By M. A. CARROLL, Brooklyn. 

Let us encourage children to tell the pleasant things 
that happen to them, that they see, that they hear, that 
they can think of. 
Of two persons returning from a country walk at sun- 
set, one may have encountered—so far as can be gath- 
ered from his own story—nothing but dust and mosqui- 
toes, while the other may have truly seen “the vision 
splendid” of glorified earth and sky, and may also have 
stored a little sunshine for the daily task, the sick room, 
the more somber thought of a companion. 
In nature it ie generally easy to point to the brighter 


be commended to any child; but the rain, he must be 
told, is none the less necessary to refresh the parched 
earth; the cold weather is bracing and healthful and it 
brings the delightful snow, and the hot weather ripens 
the fruit and grain. 

In immediate surroundings nothing is more iraportant 
to one’s own comfort and that of others, than to insist on 
seeing the better side. The window may te draughty, 
but we should be poorly off without its light, the room 
may not be all that could be desired, but if it is ours, 
we will make the best of it. 

In lessons we may point to the interest, the beauty, the 
novelty, above all the solid satisfaction in doing work 
well—excellence in degree of whatever kind the task ; 
this it is that glorifies ‘‘ the daily round.” 

In circumstance let us see thc best, especially in the 
little things of every day. Homely and trivial details 
may carry high teaching. 

A lady about to start on a journey southward returned 
to her room in a New York hotel, burdened with a num- 
ber of parcels of irregular shapes and sizes, of the very 
sort to be troublesome in traveling. She had intended 
to pack them in trunks, but on enquiring found that the 
latter had already been carried down stairs. ‘‘Oh! very 
well. We will put these things in shaw!-straps,” said the 
lady cheerfully, with not one word of complaint to jar 
upon a companion’s ear. 


A young girl standing by silently absorbed the lesson, 
and for years after made ‘“ shawl-straps” one of her 
watchwords. 

She smiles at the recollection now, but she is still 
grateful. It is such things that get into the warp and 
woof of children’s lives. 

Finally, let us—children and grown people —learn to- 
gether to see the best, the very best, intelJectually, mor- 
ally. and emotionally, in our companions. Inthat way 
lies “‘ the charity that thinketh no evil.” 
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SCHOOL TOOLS. 
In every school-house there should be a collection of 
tools, and these should be kept in drawers, or in a closet. 
These tools should belong to the school and be under the 
control of the teacher, like a library. Tools are the 
means by which mankind gain a living; they are 
not to be despised; they are the indexes on the dial 
plate of civilization: they show how high mankind has 
risen: they are to be held in high esteem. 

1. The Hammer.— Of great use in driving nails at all 
times. 

2. The Screw Driver.—Handy like the hammer to fix 
the desks and seats. 

3. Chisels.—Three different sizes, at least, are needed— 
the quarter inch, the half inch, and the wide. 

4. Planes.—A jack plane and a smoothing plane are 
essential. 

5. Borers.—Several gimlets, and bits of various sizes, 
and a handle, are needed. 

6. Saws.—Two saws will be needed—a rip-saw and a 
cross-cut. A buck-saw is yery convenient. 

7. Miscellaneous.—Squares, rules, brad-awls, pinchers, 
plyers, files, rasps, and sand-paper. 

Wire, copper, tin, glue pot, screws, nails, brads, clamps. 
solder, and soldering iron, etc. 

A stout table is indispensable; if a vise can be attached 
to it, so much the better. 

There should be an oil stone and oil can. and the teach 
er should see thatthe tools are kept in fine order ; they 
should not be allowed to get dullor rusty. They should 
be kept under lock and key. The older boys will! be glad 
to aid in sharpening the tools ; it is a part of their inher- 
itance from past generations. They will feel proud of 
their ability to use these tools. 

Besides the tools there should be a junk box to contain 
scraps of things such as tin cans, bottles, ete. 
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THE TEACHER'S PERSONALITY. 


* Personal magnetism” is a term descriptive of a 
power that we feel in orators and conversationists. It 
has its value in the sphere of the teacher. Whatever 
way be the secret at the bottom, whether it be devotion 
to the study or to the pupil, there is a going out of the 
teacher from bimeelf. It is prubable that a just devotion 
to both marks the successful teacher. A * magnetic” 
teacher is one who employs praise more liberaliy than 
blame, whose standpoint is positive concerning what the 
popils must be and do much more than what they must 
not. ‘* Don'ts” form a fatal, repulsive atmosphere, 
while well-deserved praise is a medium through which 
good influences travel not only from teacher to pupil, 
but from one pupil to another, The fact that a pupil is 
judiciously commended for reciting well, moving 
quietly, doing some little thing for the comfort or pleas- 
ure of others, may lead his companions to behave ina 
similar way without arousing any unlovely spirit of 
competition. Yet here, too, it is tne teacher's personal- 
ity that counts in the long run; before his praise can 
become important, he must become so in the eyes of his 
pupils. Perhaps that is why grasitude is a cold senti- 
ment; true regard is *‘ never to be sold,” but is given 
unfailingly to what people are and not to what they do. 
Here is a hint for gainmg that “ elusive quality of mag- 
netism.” The teacher who reads, studies, thinks, feels, 
and grows is aoqu-ring 4 power jo draw others after 








side, The sunshine is an obvious blessing that need not | him. 
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JAN. 3.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
JAN. 10.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
JAN. 17.—SELF AND PBOPLE. 

JAN. 24.—DOING AND ETHICS, 








HABITS OF SPEECH. 





By Anna B. BaDLAM, Training School, Lewiston, Me. 


Much of the drudgery of the language-work done in 
our schools is due to the facts that outside of the school- 
100m the pupils are constantly forming incorrect habits 
of speech. Our mixed population adds no small amount 
to the burden of work laid upon the teacher, for, how- 
ever well she may instruct her pupils during school 
hours, they are, out of school, practicing not the speech 
of the teachez, but of the people who surround them. It 
is no uncommon thing in our scheols to have children 
work intelligently and successfully in any line of lan- 
guage lessons under discussion, to use words easily and 
naturally in sentences, to use correctly the past forms of 

rregular verbs, and yet to stumble in any ordinary con- 
versation simply from force of habit. 

A case that occurred not long since will serve to illus- 
trate. A teacher had be2n very successful in getting 
her pupils to introduce new words into original senten- 
ces to their delight and her own, yet, when a few days 
later a child complained that something had been thrown 
at him by another pupil, he expressed himself in this 
manner, “‘ He fur it at me.” Upon the teacher saying 
she did not understand, another boy volunteered to 
translate the expression in his language, ‘‘ He means he 
plugged it at him.” The teacher still remaining appar- 
ently in the dark, another boy volunteered, ‘‘ No, he 
means he fired it at him.” Here again the teacher 
failed to understand, and was informed after some delay 
that ‘‘ He throwed it at him,” and finally, after some 
effort on her part she got the expression ‘“‘ He threw it 
at me.” 

This is but a sample of the effects of thetalk the pupils 
hear upon the street and often at home, and the teacher 
is often at a loss to make her language-lessons of real 
benefit to the child who needs to hear correct speech 
constantly, before he can be expected to do much in 
written work. 

Various methods have been suggested, each good in 
its place, though the habit of piacing incorrect sentences 
upon the blackboard and of having them corrected by 
the class seems hardly advisable. 

i know the old-time grammarians were in the habit 
of having exercises corrected in this way ; but, a line of 
argument good in one case ought to have some weight 
in one somewhat similar. 

The advocates of the present methods of teaching spell- 
ing argue that a child should never see the incorrect 
written form of a word, but should be allowed to 
copy the word often enough to hold the picture of it 
mentally, and I believe the same might be said of any 
grammatical form of sentence: namely, it should be 
seen and copied often enough to fix it firmly in the 
mind. 

With regard to the oral work in language a new diffi- 
culty arises, inasmuch as the ear hears often incorrectly, 
and frequently the correct written form has, through the 
eye, to help the child to detect his error in hearing the 
correct oral expression. 

Such common expressions among children as, ‘‘ They 
is a bey in this picture,” ‘‘It is jest time for school.” 
‘‘Can I race the lesson?” ‘I didn’t git up in time,” 
and many others, all point to defective hearing and 
carelessness of utterance on the part of the speaker, 
and the only remedy seems ,to be to present the correct 
expression, in order that the eye may assist the defective 
ear to comprehend the error. 

One plan for a teacher to follow would be to keep a 
list of all blunders made, and to select the particular 
word or phrase for the children to use in oral sentences 
as they read its form from the blackboard. Another ex- 
ercise would be toselect such expressions as ‘‘ Did you?” 
**Den’t you know?” ‘ Not at all?” and similar ones 
liable to be mdistinctly or hastily spoken, and have 
them dwelt upon for special drill, 

We cannot iook for carefully expressed langnage of 
thought either original or acquired until the ear, voice, 
and eye have become well-trained to the beauties of our 
language. 

Memory gems should find a place in every language 
course and children should be trained to the resources 


of the English tongue by giving them the opportunity 





of using synonymous expressions for any that are 
familiar to them. 

For this purpose short extracts from the reading-book 
may be taken, copied in the words of the text and again 
as many times as synonymous expressions can be found 
for the original ; e. g.: 

1. “Carlo wagged his tail, as much as to say, ‘Il am 
glad to see you.’” 

2. Carlo wagged his tail, as if to say, etc. 

8. Carlo wagged his tail, as though to say, etc. 

Poems, where the thought is so simple as to be easily 
understood by the children, may be studied and changed 
into prose form for a pleasing variety of oral language- 
lesson, or fables, or short, simple stories may be read to 
the pupils for them to give back in their own language ; 
if the stories as the pupils give them are hastily noted by 
the teacher she will have an opportunity to record some 
of the more prominent faults of speech, and thus be 
able to work to better advantage in subsequent lessons. 

Many of the oral language lessons may be conducted 
in the form of a game for Friday afternoons during the 
latter half of the session, and in the happiness of the ex- 
ercise all self-consciousness disappears, and we see and 
hear the natural child as he appears usually outside of 
the school-room. Rules of speech will have no place in 
the primary grades ; I doubt if they would be of much 
use in the upper grades until habits of correct speech have 
been formed, or, we shall have rules given back to us 
somewhat in this fashion, ‘‘ Never take a preposition to 
end a sentence with.” ‘‘ You shouldn't never use two 
negatives in a sentence, ” etc. 

Few people have acquired perfectly correct habits of 
speech, while elegance of language is something one 
would like to hear oftener for the sake of self-improve- 
ment ; but, as teachers, we have need to guard carefully 
the habits of speech of our pupils,and to give special 
thought to the best means of counteracting the influences 
outside of the school-room and by all the devices possible 
inculcate habits of speech whose influence shall prevail 
over those undesirable, and often firmly fixed habits of 
speech before the child receives any instruction in school. 


__ 
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CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO GOOD READING.—Il1 


By S. B. SmincLair, Hamilton, Ont. 


In order to get thought properly from the written or 
printed page there must be at least three existing condi- 
tions : 

First, the reader must be able without conscious 
effort to recognize each word instantaneously, just as 
the student of Latin may learn to read a Latin selection 
without knowing the meaning of a single word in it, 

Second, each recognized word must at once bring its 
pre-formed concept in to the consciousness. The mean- 
ing of the word must be suggested immediately upon the 
occasion of the word recognition and without loss of 
mental energy. This implies that the meanings of all 
unfamiliar words must be taught before the passage is 
read. 

Third, these ideas must be placed and held in proper 
relation in the mind, e. g., to the thoughtless reader the 
sentences, ‘“‘the box is on the book,” and “‘ the book is 
on the box,” may convey exactly the same impression, 
not because he has failed to grasp the meaning of the 
words, but because he has neglected to think the 
thought. 

He must go further than this, he must consider the 
whole selection in its unity, form a mental picture of the 
scene, read between the lines and endeavor to catch the 
spirit of the author, interest, attention, and imagina- 
tion being kept in lively exercise. 

The baldness of style so characteristic of the average 
schoolboy’s translation of Latin or Greek is mainly 
attributable to the fact that he has studied the diction- 
ary pronunciations and meanings of the words and strung 
them together without going far enough to apprehend 
the real meaning of the passage in its entirety. The 
worst features of the reading to be found in public 
schools can be traced to asimilar cause. In reading, as 
in mental philosophy, there is no other word so impor- 
tant as the word ‘‘ relation.” A failure properly to know 
relations is a failure in all knowledge. 

In oral reading there must be at least three other con- 
ditions in addition to the three already mentioned : 

First, the reader must know how the thought should 
be expressed, i. e., he must know the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the words read and be familiar with the manner 
of expression used by those who are acknowledged to be 
good speakers. The statement that “if the reader has 
grasped the thought properly, expression willtake care 
of itself,” is correct in principle, yet at the same time it 








must be admitted that a boy’s companionships exert a 





potent influence upon his mode of expression. 

Second, he must have a complete and healthy vocal 
organism properly trained so as to be entirely subservient 
to the will. If heis tongue-tied or is suffering from sore 
throat, or if he is not able with certainty to pitch his 
voice upon any required key his reading cannot be up to 
the mark. 

Third, he must possess a desire to express thought 
This last is in my opinion the most important condition 
of all, and the one most often omitted. This desire 
may proceed from very different causes. It may be that 
the writing of his own spoken thought has aroused in 
him a wish to proceed to the converse act of converting 
the written thought into spoken language. The desire 
may be prompted by a feeling of helpfulness, a wish to 
impart pleasing information to others. It may arise 
from eagerness to show how well the work can be per- 
formed, or from a lively interest in the subject read 
which causes the reader to wish to be an actor in the 
imaginary drama. Whatever be the cause, this spon- 
taneous desire must exist, otherwise the rendition will 
be cold and lifeless. 

Nowhere else is it so true that a volunteer is better 
than a pressed soldier. 





ABOUT READING. 
By Supt. EuGENne Bouton, Bridgeport. 

The fundamental task of the reader is to get from the 
printed or written page exactly what the author put 
into it—words, thoughts, emotions, inspirations, etc. 
So much he may do as silently as the author wrote. As 
a matter of fact, the ordinary reading of most persons is 
silent: A large part of what is usually described as 
‘studying lessons” is simply silent reading, and the 
pupil should be taught how he may do this reading to 
the best advantage. ‘ 

When a person reads aloud for another his chief task 
is to be a good interpreter. He then communicates to 
another what he gets from the author read, or at least 
converts sight into sound for the benefit of the one for 
whom the reading is done. Perfect oral reading would 
involve perfect appreciation on the part of the reader 
himself, as well as perfect transmission of the author’s 
meaning and spirit to the one for whom he reads. 

There can be no really good reading unless there is 
interest on the part of the reader. The teacher should, 
therefore, try to arouse and maintain the pupil’s inter- 
est in what is being read. How will this be done? Pri- 
marily by seeing that the pupil understands and appre- 
ciates what he is trying to read. This requires that he 
shall know the meaning of the words used. If pupils do 
not know the meanings of the words they are reading, 
especially those in common use, the time of the class 
can much better be devoted to searching them out than 
to stumbling along without knowing the words. Every 
pupil in grammar grades ought to have a dictionary of 
his own, and know how to use it. Investigating the 
meaning of a word may, indeed, be the means of waking 
up a drowsy class and setting them to thinking. 

The pupil must also be thoughtful enough to get the 
thought of the author, and feel its force. If he can not 
do this alone, the teacher should aid him by such expla- 
nations and guidance as may be needed. That the book 
or selection read is too difficult for the pupil is a poor 
excuse for neglecting this fundamental phase ot the 
work. The adaptation of reading matter to the pupil’s 
comprehension is doubtless very important ; but, if the 
reading matter is not accommodated to the capacity of 
the pupil, the next best thing that can be done is to 
accommodate the capacity of the pupil to the reading 
matter. It is easy to imagine that the reading matter is 
above the pupil’s reach, when the real difficulty is that 
he makes no attempt to reach it, and his teacher is indif- 
ferent to his failure. I have known teachers to attribute 
the dullness of their pupils to the uninteresting character 
of the selections read, when the selections were certainly 
interesting to me, and I felt sure that a more wide-awak¢ 
or better informed teacher could easily have made them 
interesting to the pupils. In this connection, too, it is 
well to remember that some of the most fascinating 
reading is the least desirable, and that it is an important 
part of the teacher’s work to interest the pupil in what 
he ought to read. 

If a pupil, or any one else, pretends to read aloud, he 
should try to make himself heard and understood by 
those for whom he is reading. It is not enough that the 
reader is interested, it is his business to see that the 
hearer is interested also. It is certainly very wearisome 
to listen to such a succession of inarticulate mumblings 
as we sometimes hear in schools under the name of read: 
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ing, and it seems as unnecessary as it is wearisome. 
Teachers should not allow the time set apart for oral 
reading to be spent in this way. 

Among the ways of remedying this evil where it 
already exists, perhaps a downright prohibition of 1t is 
about the best. I simply would not allow it. If the 
children are timid, they should be encouraged to let 
their voices out on proper occasions. If, for instance, 
they are supposed to be calling to some one at a distance, 
let them call as if they expected to be heard. If they 
have occasion to express fear, anger, grief, joy, or any 
other emotion, let them do it in earnest, and not as if 
confessing that they are only just making believe. One 
help in breaking up this indistinctness is for the teacher 
and all the class, except the one reading, to close their 
books and depend solely on the reader for a knowledge 
of what he is reading. Then he must either make him- 
self understood, or have his attempt recognized as a 
conspicuous failure. When the teacher and all the class 
are depending for their knowledge not on the reader, 
but on the book, perhaps there is, after all, no very good 
good reason why the reader should try to make them 
understand. They have the same means of knowing 
what is being read that he has. I suspect that in teach- 
ing pupils to read aloud, experience, as well as logic, 
teaches that as a rule no one but the reader should have 
the reading matter before his eyes. To emphasize the 
responsibility of the reader, he may be called upon to 
come out from the class and stand alone while he reads. 
It may also help very much to let one pupil read along 
past the usual stopping places, until it is seen whether 
he can keep on reading without confusion and embar- 
rassment. Such exercises and expedients as these dig- 
nify the work of the reading class, and make it a vital 
matter instead of a routine process of spending half an 
hour a day, 





LEARNING TO SPELL. 





At five years of age thechild leaves the mother for the 
teacher. Up to this point, the instruction in every sub- 
ject has been natural: First, seeing a thing; second, 
learning about it, talking it over, and making it the 
property of the child. For instance, the little one is 
shown a dog. It is one dog, the idea of number. It has 
black and white spots, the idea of color. Then the word 
dog is exhibited, and as the letters come in a certain 
order one after another, the idea of spelling is gained. 
The mother, so far as she is qualified, uses correct lan- 
guage ; thus the idea of grammar and of pronunciation 
are obtained. So the work goes on; things new to the 
child are learned by showing their relations to things 
with which he is familiar. 

But when a class of children are gathered from their 
homes in the school-room, the instruction is reversed 
from the natural to the artificial. First, they are set to 
learn something about a thing, or a process; then they 
may see the thing, or see the process exemplified, if cir- 
cumstances permit. They are set to learn a spelling 
lesson ; they are required to look at a certain number of 
words till they can write, or name, the letters in proper 
order without a thought of the meaning of the words or 
of their use in sentences. Here is where the error is. 

The proper method to pursue in teaching spelling is, 
when the class come to a new word in their studies, let 
it be accurately pronounced, properly used in two or 
more sentences, or till it can be understandingly used ; 
then the order of the letters—spelling—can be learned 
without difficulty. This method, followed steadily and 
intelligibly, will give the class one new word a day at 
least. Something better than spelling has been done—a 
habit formed of studying new words in a regular order, so 
that they become the intellectual property of the learne, 
along the line of least resistance. This makes spelling a 
pleasure, not a task. 


_ 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE.—IV. 








By Supt. WILL 8S. Monroe, Pasadena, Cal. 


Lobsters and crayfishes are everywhere abundant and 
may be obtained and studied as types of crustaceans. 
The lobster is not an obnoxious animal to handle, and 
few children will be found that object to handling and 
dissecting it. Training children to see is the chief pur- 
pose of all work in elementary science, andif the teacher 
fails in this particular, no matter how many interesting 
facts may be given, her work falls far short of its true 
aim. Children must be trained to see, and this train- 
ing can nowhere be better done than in elementary 
science, 








Children with the lobster before them should 'first see 
the animal as a whole—its shape, size, color. Next its 
parts—cephalothorax and abdomen. Let them discover 
the pectliar attachment of head and thorax, and com- 
pare head and thorax of the lobster with the head and 
thorax of insects that they have studied. 

The eyes, the eye-stalks, the antenne, the antennules, 
the labrum, and the mandibles should all be found and 
named. Simply finding these appendages and naming 
them is not enough. Their mode of attachment to the 
head and the adaptability of parts to habits should be 
carefully studied. The maxillipeds and their use, the 
legs and their structure, should be studied in connection 
with the thorax, after the head has been studied. Next 
comes the abdomen with its segments, swimmerets, and 
tail-fins. The part that each of these performs should be 
discovered and the fact clinched. 

Then should follow a study of the internal structure 
of the lobster, the organs of digestion, respiration, and 
circulation. Lastly, lead up to classification. They 
have discovered that it is a jointed exoskeleton ; hence 
they are ready to be lead to the conclusion that it 1s an 
articulate. They have also discovered that the lobster is 
acquatic in its mode of respiration ; this will pave the 
way for the idea of crustacean. Classification should 
always be the outgrowth of observation and comparison. 

Elementary science should furnish the materia! for 
work in oral and written language. Place an outline 
something like the following on the board after the lob- 
ster has been studied: 1. general appearance; 2. Ce- 
phalothorax ; 3. abdomen; 4. habits; 5. the lobster 
compared with animals previously studied ; 6. classifi- 
cation. One paragraph may be written about each of 
these topics; and if the development of the lessons has 
been thorough, pupils in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
years will write several pages. Many teachers are at 
loss for material for language work; and yet nature 
greets usevery day of the year with her rich supply of 
subjects. 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR.—II. 





By R. H. Cornish, Montclair, N. J. 

(The apparatus called for in these lessons can be supplied at any 
drug store, and some of the things at any grocery store, at a 
trifling cost. Apparatus needed : a lamp (a “ duplex ” chimney is a 
good one) chimney with a large base ; a one-hole rubber stopper to 
fit small end of chimney ; a glass tube 6 in. long to fit hole in stop- 
per ; a flexible rubber tube 1 ft. long to fit glass tube, and a sheet 
of dentist’s rubber 6 in. sq.) 

Ex. 9.—Some of the scholars can help me tie the rubber 
tightly over the large end of the lamp chimney. I have 
the rubber smooth but not stretched like a drum head. 
Now see what Ido. I moisten the glass tube and pass it 
through the hole in the rubber stopper, leaving one-half 
of it out ; I put one end of the rubber tube over the glass 
tube which I moisten, working it down about 3-4 of an 
inch. I now moisten the stopper and crowd it into the 
small end of the lamp chimney. Now, if my werk is all 
well done I have an air-tight vessel into which no air 
can get except through the rubber and glass tubes. I 
put the end of the rubber tube in my mouth, and hold- 
ing the chimney in my left hand hold the rubber tube 
between the thumb and finger of my right hand. I now 
‘suck ” out the air that is in the lamp chimney exactly 
as I would suck lemonade througha straw. Any one of 
you scholars could do this with a little Jpractice. As I 
continue sucking the air out I must pinch the rubber 
tube to prevent the air from going back. Now look at 
the rubber membrane on the end of the chimney. It 
bulges inward, and with every breath that I take draw- 
ing the air out, the rubber bulges in more and more. 
Now I hold the chimney so that the rubber is horizontal 
and upward; then I hold it downward, and now side- 
ways. Does it make any difference with the membrane 
in what direction I hold it? Evidently it does not. 
Now tell me why the membrane sank in. “ Because 
you pumped the air out.” Yes, but the membrane 
would not sink in unless something pushed it in. And 
what was that? ‘“ The air outside.” Why does not the 
glass of the chimney sink in? ‘ Because the air has 
not force enough to do it.” Then this experiment illus- 
trates two things : First, that the air exerts pressure, and 
second, that this pressure acts in all directions. 

Ex. 10. Now with the same apparatus notice what I do. 
I take the loose end of the rubber tube and put it ina 
basin of water. Then holding the chimney bottom 
upward I grasp the membrane in the center by my 
thumb and forefinger, and lift it up. I don’t want to 
lift it so hard as to break it or tear it off the chimney. 


Paes ? 


Zhe water 2 Soins vette the chimney in a stream. 
It falls around the g tube and stays there. Now 
notice that the membrane bulges up. Why? Push the 
rubber back and raise it again. Again the water rushes 
in. Notice what happens when you push the membrane 
back after raising it. Some.of the air goes out through 
the tube. If any of you will take the glass tube and 
hold it in the flame of an alcohol lamp until it closes to the 
size of a pin, and then repeat the experiment, you will 
find the water rushing in with such force that it will 
strike the membrane and give you a finefountain. Now 
tell me why the water rushes in? You see it must be 
for the same reason that the air pushed in the membrane 
in the last experiment. Here we show that the air can 
exert force by pressing on objects. 
Ex. 11. For this I shall need an empty quinine bottle, 
or any cther bottle that my rubber stopper will fit. 
With a pair of scissors I cut off a short piece from the 
rubber tube, about 1 1-2 inch of tubing will do. This I 
put on the outer end of the glass tube, and put the closed 
end in the bottle. Now I suck out the air from the bot- 
tle as I did from the lamp chimney ; but here I keep my 
thumb and forefinger on the short rubber tube to act as 
a valve, and not let any air in that I have pumped out. 
I want some of you in the class to try this when I am 
through. Now after I have taken perhaps a dozen 
strokes with my “‘air pump,” I put the end of the rubber 
tube, still holding fast to it with my thumb and finger, 
under the surface of the water in this tumbler, and then 
take my hand away. Now what is going on in the bot- 
tle? You see the tne fountain playing there, and you 
see it plays for some time. There, it has stopped. and 
you see that the bottle is one-third full of water. What 
caused the water to come in? I think you can tell, and 
what caused the water to stop coming in as it did? It 
is because the amount of water that comes into the bot- 
tle is equal to the air I pumped out. To be able to pump 
the air out of a bottle and do it well may take a little 
practice, but so many interesting experiments can be 
performed if you know how to do this, that you should 
not be discouraged by several failures. 
Ex. 12.—I am afraid that in this experiment we cannot 
show directly what I would like, for lack of proper 
apparatus. But let me ask you how you would prove 
that the air has weight. Some one ought to be able to 
suggest a method. If I hada fine balance and an air 
pump I would balance a brass globe made to fit the 
pump on the scales when the air was in the globe ; then 
pump the air out of the globe and weigh it again, when I 
would find that it is considerably lighter. So we could 
prove directly that air has weight. 
Ex. 13.—Here I have a boy’s popgun made “of elder. 
This toy the boys all recognize. I want one of the boys 
to shoot it for me and we will watch him as he does it. 
You see he takes the wad and crowds it into one end, 
then another wad is crowded into the other end, and 
now the ramrod is quickly pushed through, driving one 
wad before it, when just before the wad gets to the end, 
the first one is forced out with a loud report and flies 
across the room. What was the cause of this? The other 
wad pushed it out, some one says. But look more care- 
fully while it is again tried, and you will notice that the 
wad that flies out leaves the gun before the other is very 
near it. So that cannot be the reason. Some one says 
correctly, the air pushed it out. This is true, but not 
until the airspace at first existing between the two wads 
had been reduced to one-third or one-fourth its original 
size, and then the wad was forced out with a‘ pop.” 
What does this show. Two things: First, that air can 
be compressed, 1. e., pressed together ; and second, that 
compressed air released suddenly acts as a spring. Do 
you think of any way in which men have used this force 
of compressed air to do their work? Perhaps you have 
heard of Lieut. Zalinsky’s dynamite gun. In this he uses 
the force of compressed air to throw a great ball of dyna- 
mite a long distance. When this dynamite explodes it 
makes great destruction. Do you know what com- 
—- air drills are? Ask your fathers when you go 
ome to-night. Ask them too what air brakes on trains 
are, and they will tell you something more about the use 
of compressed air. 

Ex. 14.—Here I have the bottle arranged asin Ex. 14. 
A smaller bottle that will slide into the large one; a 
piece of the sheet rubber used in Ex. 9. 

I take the piece of sheet rubber and tie it over the 
mouth of the small bottle very loosely and baggy fashion, 
but the thread that fastens it drawn very tight so that 
no air can get out of the small bottle. I then put it into 
the large bottle and replacing the rubber stopper I ay 
out the air as I did in previous experiments. Now if 
am pretty skilful and can get a good vacuum, I want you 
to notice how the bag I tied over the mouth of the smal! 
bottle is behaving. See it gradually swelling out and 
becoming globular. Why is this? I want you to think 
I pumped out some of the air from the large bottle and 
the air in thesmall bottle isexpanding. If I could make 
a very good vacuum you would see the rubber swell out 
much more. Thus we see that air released from pres- 
a 
Ex. 15.—This is the prettiest{experiment I have to show 
ou, and when I have performed it you must explain it. 

want for this a rubber stopper to fit the small bottle. 1 
wet it and crowd it in the small bottle being sure it is 
not too tight, but it must fit the mouth of the little bottle 
air tight. I can only tell after trial when it is just right. 
Now I put in the large bottle, the small one with stopper 
arranged as described; then I put stopper in large bottle 
and pump out the air with as large strokes of my pump 
asIcantake. If I have the stopper in just right you 
will see it hop out and sometimes strike the upper svop- 

. When you try this don’t be discouraged if you 
‘t make the cork leap out the first time. There are 
two things you must look out for. One is getting the 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usus} 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school. 
room, 














WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISE. 
Arranged by V. S. WaLsH. 


{Brect two pillars on the stage or platform a few feet apart and 
span them with anarch. Decorate both the pillars and the arch 
with evergreens. Provide nails or hooks on the arch on which 
the letters of the word WASHINGTON be hung. In the certer 
of the arch place a large picture of Washington and- below it 
hang a shield, which may be made of pasteboard with colored 
paper pasted on to represent the stripes, tield, and stars. The 
pupils march in and separate, tive standing by one pillar and five 
by the other, with the leader in the center 

Leader.—We wish to-day to do a smail part in honor- 
ing the memory of the father of our country. Our 
country-men have so honored his name that cities, 
towns, counties, societies, and streets bear it, and one of 
the youngest of the sisterhood of states is named after 
that great and good man. Tell me what some of the ora- 


tors and others have said about him. 


‘6 WASHINGTON in the flesh is taken from us but his 

memory remains, and let us cling to that mem- 
ory. Let us make a national festival and holiday of his 
birthday, and ever as it returns, let us remember that 


while we celebrate the great anniversary, our fellow cit-, 


izens on the Hudson, on the Potomac, from the southern 
plains to the northern lakes, are engaged in the same 
offices of gratitude and love.” 


ALL should strive to emulate his noble qualities. His 

first utterances upon assuming command of the 
American army before Boston, on the 2nd of July, 1775, 
were a rebuke of religious bigotry and an impressive 
protest against gaming, swearing, and all immoral 
practices which might forfeit divine aid in the great 
struggle for national independence, 


SUCCEEDING orders, preparatory to the battle of 

Long Island in August, 1776, breathe the same 
spirit—that which transfused all his spirit, as with celes- 
tial fire. 


a6 H IS courage, whether in battle or in council, was as 
perfect as might be expected from his pure and 
steady temper of soul.” 


66 |F there be one quality more than another in his 

character which may exercise a useful control 
over the men of the present hour, it is the total disregard 
of self, when in the most elevated positions for influence 
and example,” 


sé N O matter what may have been the imme.iate birth- 

place of such a man as Washington! No clime 
van Claim, no country can appropriate him ; the boon of 
Providence to the human race, his fame is eternity, his 
residence creation.” 


** GREAT men of his and other times, have been ap. 

preciated—many admired by all. But him we 
love. Him we all love. When the storm of battle lowers 
darkest and ragest highest, the memory of Washington 
shall move every American arm and cheer every Amer- 
ican heart.” 


66 THINK not to transfer to a tablet or a column the 
tribute which is due from yourselves. Justhonor 
to Washington can only be rendered by obsei ving, his 
precepts and imitating his example. He has built his 
own monument. We, and those who come after us, 
are its appointed, its privileged guardians.” 
sé OH, what associations are linked in adamant with 
that name! Washington, whose sword was 
never drawn butin the cause of his country and never 
sheathed when wielded in his country’s cause !” 


** NJO car of triumph bore him through a city filled 
with grief, 

No groaning captives at the wheels proclaimed him vic- 
tor chief ; 

He broke the gyves of slavery with strong and high dis- 


dain, 
But cast no scepter from the links when he had rent the 
chain.” : 
SINGING : “* Hail, Columbia, Happy Land!” 
Leader.—What can you say about the origin of the 
American flag? 


| What-follows may be spoken by the same pupils as above; or, if 
the teacher wishes to give wore a chance to take part, may be as- 
signed to other pupils.) 


ist, Pupil.—lt is a little singular that an emblem of 
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banner. When the Americans, in their most righteous 
revolt against the tyranny of the mother country, cast 
about for an ensign with which to distinguish themselves 
from their English oppressors, what did they ultimately 
adopt? Why, nothing more than a gentleman's badge— 
a modification of the old English coat of arms borne by 
their leader and deliverer. 


(Hands a flag to the leader.) 


2nd Pupil.—A few stars had in the old chivalrous 
times distinguished Washington’s ancestors in the tour- 
nament and upon the battle field ; more stars and addi- 
tional stripes denoting the number of states that joined 
in the struggle now became the standard around which 
the patriots of the West so successfully rallied. It is 
not a little curious that the poor worn out rag of feudal- 
ism, as sO many would count it, should have ex- 
panded into the bright and ample banner that now waves 
from every sea. 
(Hands the leader another flag who affixes the two 
(crossed) above the picture of Washington.) 
SINGING : “ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
8rd Pupil : 
‘** Our flag is there, our flag is there, 
We'll hail it with three loud huzzas. 
Our flag is there, our flag is there, 
Behold the glorious Stripes and Stars. 
Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands sustained it mast-head high ; 
And, oh, to see how proud it waves, 
Brings tearsof joy to every eye!” 
4th Pupil : 
Are ye all there? Are ye all there, 
Stars in my country’s sky? 
Are ye all there? Are ye all there, 
In your shining homes on high? 
** Count us! Count us, was their answer, 
As they dazzled on ry view, 
In glorious perihelion, 
Amid their field of blue, 


I cannot count ye rightly, 
There’s a cloud with sable rim ; 
I cannot make your number out, 
For my eyes with tears are dim. 
O bright and blessed angel, 
On white wing floating by, 
Help me to count, and not to miss 
One star in my country’s sky ! 


Then the angel touched mine eyelids, 
And touched the forming cloud : 
And its sable rim departed, 
And it fled with murky shroud. 
There was no missing Pleiad 
*Mid all that sister race ; 
The Southern Cross gleamed radiant torth, 
And the Pole-Star kept its place. 


Then I knew it was the angel 

Who woke the hymning strain 
That at our Redeemer’s birth 

Pealed out o’er Bethlehem’s plain ; 
And still its heavenly key-tone 
“ My listening country held, 
For all her constellated stars 

The diapason swelled. 

—Mrs, SIGOURNEY. 


Sineine : ‘‘ Red, White, and Blue.” 


Leader.—W hat have our own writers said about Wash- 
ington and his birthday ? 


5th Pupil : 
Welcome to the day returning, 
Dearer still as ages flow, 
While the touch of Faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow ! 
See the hero whom it gave us 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast ; 
For the arm he stretched to save us 
Be its morn forever blest ! 
* * * 

Vain is empire’s mad temptation ! 
Not for him an earthly crown ! 
He whose sword has freed a nation 

Strikes the offered scepter down. 
See the throneless conquerer seated, 
Ruler by a people’s choice ; 
See the patriot’s task completed ; 
Here the Father’s dying voice :— 


_ **By the name that you inherit, — 





nobility should suggest the ‘idea for ovr Star-Spangled 


By the sufferings you recall, 





Cherish the fraternal spirit ; 

Love your country first of all! 
Listen not to idle questions 

If its bands may be untied ; 
Doubt the patriot whose suggestions 

Strive a nation to divide!” 


Father ! we, whose ears have tingled 
With the discord notes of shame ; 

We, whose sires their blood have mingled 
In the battle’s thunder flame,— 

Gathering. while this holy morning 
Lights the land from sea to sea, 

Hear thy counsel, heed thy warning, 


Trust us while we honor thee. 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
6th Pupil: 


Welcome, thou festal morn ! 
, Never be passed in scorn 

Thy rising sun, 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 

Of Washington. 

* * + 
Then with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 

That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, 
And celebrate the birth 

Of Washington. 

—GEORGE HOWLAND. 


ith Pupil: 

Virginia gave us this imperial man, 

Cast in the massive mould 

Of those high-statured ages old 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran ; 
She cave us this unblemished gentleman. 
What shall we give her back but love and praise, 
As in the dear old unestrangéd days 
Before the inevitable wrong began ? 
Mother of states and undimished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owed thee then ; 
The boon thou ‘wouldst have snatched from us again 
Shines as before with no abatement dim. 


8th Pupil : 

Washington, the warrior and legislator! In war, con- 
tending, by the wager of battle, for the independence of 
‘his country and for the freedom of the human race ; 
ever manifesting amidst its horrors, by precept and ex- 
ample, his reverence for the laws of peace and the ten- 
derest sympathies of humanity ; in peace soothing the 
ferocious spirit of discord among his countrymen into 
harmony and union ; and giving to that very sword, now 
presented to his country, acharm more potent than that 
attributed, in ancient times, to the lyre of Orpheus. 


—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


—LOWELL. 


9th Pupil : 
O Washington, dearest and best of our race, 
Thy —t through the night cloud of ages shall 
lighten ! 
Thy name on his banner the soldier shall trace 
To hallow his death or his triumphs to brighten. 
— CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Leader.—What have English writers said of him? 


10th Pupil : 

He fought, but not with love of strife ; he struck but to 
defend ; 

aut, ere Dv turned a people’s foe, he sought to be a 
tiend ; 

He — to keep his country’s right by Reason’s gentle 
word, 

And sighed when fell Injustice threw the challenge 

sword to sword. 

He stood the firm, the wise, the patriot, and the sage ; 

He showed no deep avenging hate, no burst of despot 


rage ; 
He stood for Liberty and Truth, and daringly led on 
Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Wash- 
ington. —ELIza Cook. 
11th ¢ : 
here may the wearied eye repose 

When gazing on the great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows 

Nor despicable state? 

Yes,—one, the first, the last, the be:t, 

The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate, 

Bequeathed the name of Washington 

To make men blush, there was but one. 

—Lorp Byron. 


Leader,—Washington is buried at Mount Vernon, to 
which many of his countrymen and others from all 
of the world make pilgrimages. What has a cele- 
brated poet written about the last resting place of heroes? 


12th Pupil : 
‘** What hallows ground where heroes sleep ? 
’Tis not the sculptured piles you heap !— 
In dews that heavens far distant weep 
O Their _ may bloom, 
r genii twine, beneath the 
Their coral tomb,” nee 
(Other stanzas may be added.) 


Singing : ‘* America.” 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


DECEMBER 22.—Indians, Jed by Big Foot, surrender to Col. 
Sumner.—Recirrocity with Newfoundland favored. 

DECEMBER 23.—Passenger train wrecked near Bradford, Pa.: 
many injured.—Distructive tornado m Ohio and Michigan. 

DECEMBER 24.—Experiments begun with cancer patients with 
“* Kochine ” at the New York hospitals. 

DECEMBER 25.—Lymph patients in New York hospitals doing 
well.—The Radical congress in Brussels favors universal suffrage. 
—M de Freycinet chosen a member of the French academy to 
succeed Emile Augier. 

DECEMBER 26.—Home Rulers refuse to compromise with Parnell 
—Two lepers in Madrid inoculated with lymph according to Dr. 
Koch’s method.—Heavy snow storm, extending over the north- 
eastern states.—Over sixty lives lost by the burning of the 
steamer Shang-Hai near Wu-Hu, sixty miles from Nanking. 

DECEMBER 27.—Death of Dr. Schliemann, the archeologist.—The 
official census of Germany gives Berlin 1,574,485 inhabitants; 
Hamburg and Altona, 715,170; Leipsic, 358,272; Munich, 344,898 ; 
Breslau, 334,710; Cologne; 282,537; Dresden. 276,085; Magdeburg, 
200,071; Frankfurt, 179,850. 

DECEMBER 28.—Italy again aliows the importation of foreign 
pork and lard. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE NORTHWEST. 

A few more years will witness the completion of the Win- 
nipeg and Hudson bay railway, which, with gline of ocean 
steamships will give a new and direct outlet to European 
markets. This will bring 300,000,000 acres of fertile wheat 
and grazing lands 1,000 miles nearer the seaboard than at 
present and therefore greatly decrease the freight rates. 
The interior of the continent will thus be placed that much 
nearer to European markets. This advantage will extend 
to the wheat and cattle of the adjoining states of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming and 
Oregon. The proposed route to the sea by way of Hudson 
bay will revolutionize the trade of the whole vast interior 
of the continent as certainly as the Suez canal revolution- 
ized the trade with the East. This vast region is crossed 
by great navigable rivers, such as the Red, Assiniboine, 
and Saskatchewan, which will greatly aid in its develop- 
ment. It has immense possibilities in the raising of cattle 
and wheat, its waters swarm with fish, and iron, galena, 
gypsum, asbestos, mica, gold, silver, copper, etc., are 
found in considerable quantities. It has been found that 
Hudson’s strait is open for navigation from four to six 
months in the year. The completion of the route would be 
followed by a large increase in immigration. Already 
Winnipeg has in fifty years grown from a mere outpost in 
the wilderness to the flourishing capital of the Northwest 
from which seven railways radiate. 





MISGOVERNMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


The revolution in Honduras, following closely upon the 
trouble between Guatemala and San Salvador, was no 
surprise to those acquainted with the character of Central 
American rulers generally. The science of government 
there seems tc consist in endless intrigue. The politicians 
seldom take the direct road to accomplish anything. The 
individual nature is treacherous, and while everything 
appears to be going along well, some dissatisfied member 
reveals the whole plan and betrays his associates. Last 
fall Barrillas discovered a traitor in his own secretary. 
The last war in Guatemala deprived her of the Northern 
railway to the Atlantic coast which would have been the 
very salvation of the country. There is plenty of demand 
for coffee, but the frequent wars take the laborers from the 
field just at the season when they areneeded. The depart- 
ment of Yoro and Olancho produce rubber and sugar in 
abundance. Foreign investors would put their money 
there were it not for the tricky and grasping methods of 
the government. This rich district therefore is inhabited 
to-day by ignorant Caribs. When the intercontinental rail- 
way is built we may expect to see a change for the better in 
Central America. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INDIAN TROUBLE. 

Big Foot and his braves, who have been striking terror 
into the hearts of Dakota settlers, surrendered to the 
Seventh cavalry, which gave good ground for assurance 
that the Indian trouble was over. Since then, hewever, 
there has been fighting. It is a good time now to ask if 
the government has treated these Indians justly. Gen. 
Mies who knows as much as anyone of Indian life, 
says that if the buffalo had not been exterminated the 
whole region between the Missouri and the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Canadian border and the Rio Grande, would 
not be too large to maintain the Indians who are left. As 
this region supports a hundred times that population pur- 
suing the occupations of civilized life, it isclear the United 
States cannot afford any such “‘ reservation.’”’ The game is 
gone and the land is needed. That is the Indian grievance, 
aad it is that which the “ Messiah” is expected to redress, 
by driving. out the white man and back the 
buffalo. The more intelligegt Indians know this dream 
can never be realized. The governmegt must take their 
Jand, but, in return for it, owes them aliving, Gen,’ Miles 





says that this duty has not been fulfilled by the United 
States ; agents and officers admit that the Cheyennes have 
not received sufficient food. There is evidence, also, that 
the Sioux have suffered from hunger. Somebody is to 
blame and it is the duty of congress to find out who that 
somebody is, and to take measures to prevent the witb. 
holding of supplies from the Indians in future. 

PROTECTING THE BIG TREES.—Secretary Noble has re- 
quested the secretary of war to station a company of cav- 
alry in the Sequoia national park to protect the big trees. 
The Muriposa grove, containing 320 trees, is protected by 
the stage company that has the monopoly of carrying 
tourists through that section to the Yosemite valley. What 
are the characteristics of the Sierra Nevada mountains ? 

SUFFRAGE IN SPAIN.—This country has just tried its 
first experiment in universal suffrage, and the result is a 
slight majority for the Conservatives. The Republicans, 
however, showed considerable strength. Both parties seem 
devoted to the crown. The queen regent by her grace and 
tact has succeeded iu arousing much enthusiasm. It is 
evident, notwithstanding this apparent stability, that the 
monarchists must display much judgment during the 
young king’s minority. How does Spain rank among the 
powers of Europe ? 

A NAVAL EXHIBITION.--A British royal naval exhibition 
will be held in 1891, probably about May. Among the 
articles exhibited will be oil paintings, engravings, naval 
relics and trophies, models of ships and boats, boat lower- 
ing apparatus, naval uniforms of different periods, life- 
saving apparatus, signaling appliances, electric light 
machinery, etc. 

STATES THAT GAIN CONGRESSMEN.—By the new appor- 
tionment no state loses a congressman. Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorada, Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Oregon, Washington, and 
Wisconsin each gain an additional member. Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania, and Texas gét two additional mem- 
bers ; three additional members are given to Nebraska. 
How are congressmen elected ? 

SULPHUR FROM POPOCATAPETL.—A Mexican mining en- 
gineer who recently descended the crater says: ‘The 
ascent of this mountain is worse than climbing the Mat- 
terhorn. It costs about $50 in the first place, takes several 
days, and is very exhausting. I was let down into the 
crater the same way as the Mexican miners, who dig 
sulphur at this elevation of 18,000 feet—by means of a 
windlass and a rope. The mouth of the crater is more than 
half a mile across. [ saw there and examined carefully 
thousands of tons of the purest sulphur ever mined.” 
What are the properties of sulpbur * 

W ASHINGTON RELIcs.—A sale took place at Philadelphia 
of the letters, memorandums, and personal effects of Wasi- 
ington. The collection included a number of books from 
Washington library and that of his mother, Mary Wash- 
ington; Martha Washington's family Bible and her fan, 
the latter composed of ivory, steel, and lace. Among the 
letters was that to Gen. Lee relative to the capture of 
Benedict Arnold, and that advocating the abolition of 
slavery. Give the history of Arnold's treason. 

PENNY PosTAGE FAVORED.--The post-office department 
is nearly self-sustaining, and it is suggested that letter 
postage be reduced to one cent. It is thought that the 
receipts would be about the same as now, as the business 
would be greatly increased. How has the circulation of 
news been greatly increased during the past fifty years ? 





WHITTIER’s BrrTHDAY.—John G. Whittier received a 
few of his friends at his Danvers home on December 17, bis 
eighty-third birthday. His health seems better than a 
year ago. Of late he has written two or three poems. He 
will remain where he is during the wiuter in company with 
Robin Adair, a noble specimen of the Highland shepherd 
dég. 





CAVE-IN NEAR WILKESBARRE.—The falling of coal and 
rock and thecracking of timbers in a mine, four miles from 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., caused the miners to leave the pit. The 
next morning a cave-in occurred, covering a space of many 
acres. The surface for thousands of yards around is cov- 
ered with fissures. Tell about coal mining. 





BRAZIL’s COLONIZATION SCHEME.—A company has been 
formed to establish twenty farming settlements on lands 
in Brazil. They will build railroads to connect these set- 
tlements with each other and with their markets, and will 
alse start factories. Then they will select 5,000 families in 
Europe, whom they will bring across the ocean to their 
lands. What are Brazil’s products ? 

MEXICO’s TARIFF.—The tariff policy of the United States 
compels Mexico to seek new avenues of trade with Europe. 
The government is asked to place heavy duties on lard, cat. 
tle, petroleum, etc., frorii the United States, and may bave 
to yield to the strong popular demand for this policy. 


$$$ — = 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

A GIFT To France.—The Society of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution proposed to give to France a testimonial of the uid 
renderéd to the American colonies d the war for inde. 
pendence. Treasurer James Otis, No. 23 Bast 10th street, 
New York, is receiving dollar subscriptions. The society 
will erett in France, wherever the people of that country 
shall designate, a building similar to the capital at Wash- 
ington. It is intended to adorn the building with statues 
and paintings commemorative of French achievements in 
America. 

THE “TRENTON’s” Visit TO CoREA.—The Trenton _re- 
cently carried into Corean waters the first electric lighting 
plant ever seen there. The Coreans were surprised and 
delighted with the lights of the vessel, and the electric tor- 
pedo, electric bells, annunciators, etc., filled them with 
wonder. One native would be told to push a button and a 
bell -would be beard to ring at a distance, upon which they 
would all rush to the bell and see who was ringing it. 
Being unable to explain the cause, they supposed it was 
the work of an evil spirit. When some burning incandes- 
cent lights were lowered into the water, and their glitter 
was seen far down below the surface, the faces of the 
natives were filled with wonder ; but the last straw came 
when a number of lamps were dropped into the darkness, 
and then flashed out ina blaze of light at the bottom of 
the harbor. 

THE Hupson’s Dikes.—The state of New York has spent 
uearly a million and a half in the past hundred years to 
keep'the channel in the upper Hudson clear, but with poor 
success. From Coxsackie to Troy the river is crooked and 
wide, and tides, freshets, and ice jams are bound to pro- 
duce bars. The United States government also has aided 
in the work, having built 99,850 lineal feet of dike, against 
22,400 built by the state. The longest sthte dike is that at 
New Baltimore, fourteen miles south of Albany on the east 
side of the river, below which there is no need of such 
structures. It is a double dike, 6,350 feet long 


A DRUIDIC MONUMENT.—A recent traveler says there are 
many indications that Salisbury plain is a vast ancient 
cemetery, with Stonehenge, the temple, in the center. The 
first moment of beholding the temple is like the first look 
atthe pyramids of Egypt, or Niagara falls, or Brooklyn 
bridge. Half the stones have fallen, but their former posi. 
tion can be discerned at a glance. Stonehenge originally 
consisted of two complete rings of upright stones which 
inclose two series of stones, each arrayed in the form ofa 
horse-shoe curve. The outer circle is abeut three hundred 
feet in circumference. The columns of this circle are 
about sixteen feet high, and bore originally horizontal 
stones upon their tops. The stones of the second circle are 
very much smaller, unhewn, and apparently more ancient. 
The stones of the next horse-shoe curve form the grandest 
part of the ruin. They were arranged formerly in five 
couples of upright columns with a horizontal stone restiug 
upon each pair. Three pairs of these gigantic stones are 
still standing; they are about twenty feet in height. One 
pair fell over about a century ago. 


CasTE IN INDIA.—The struggle between the ancestral 
wisdom and the ideas of Young India is strong and bitter 
in some parts of the peninsula. Surat, in the Bombay 
presidency, was the spot in whieh the British power first 
took root two hundred and eighty-three years ago. Yet 
old and new are warring to the knife there. The worst 
offense against the Brahmin rules is for one of the caste to 
go to Europe to study medicine. Even the mere act of 
crossing the Kalapini (black water ; ocean) is a deadly sin, 
to be expiated by priestly rites costing much money. 





SAFETY ON THE SEA.—The hydrographic office in Wash- 
ington is doing good work in behalf of navigation. The 
reports received at the braneh offices at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, New Orleans, Portland, 
Ore., and San Francisco, are sent to the wain office and 
published as a monthly bulletin. This includes steam and 
sailing routes, region of equatorial) rains, table of barome- 
ter normals, and percentage of probable calms for each 5° 
square, storm diagrams, with rules for action to avoid a 
hurricane ; cautionary and storm signals in use along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States; the tracks, 
names, and dates of derelicts or wrecked vessels ; list of 
dangerous obstructions to navigation along the coast, and 
of charts published and canceled in the preceding month, 
and regions of observed and predicted fog. 


A VIsIT To OLYMPIA.--One who recently visited this his- 
toric Greek spot says that but few of the pillars are stand- 
ing. The stadium, where the great races took place, is 
still for the most part covered with the earth. But the 
foundations of the great temples are ali visible, and the 
ground is strewn with broken columns and architraves, 
apd pieces of statuary which the skil] of Ernest Curtius 
and others Orst revealed to modern eyes by a series of well” 
planned excavations, beginning in 1874. Among thestavu 
ary in the well-filled museum is the Hermes of Praxiteles 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








KEEPING PUPILS AFTER SCHOOL HUURS. 

As several of your correspondents have, of late, asked 
advice about. keeping. pupils after school, I will give the 
outline of reasons against the practice. The presentation 
of these may lead some one to discontinue’a practice which 
always works far more harm than good. 

First, (a) the pupil is tired and uninterested from the work 
and confinement of the class-room ; (b) he feels injured, is 
sulky or defiant ; (c) his work of little or no value hecause 
of the conditions of his mind and body ; (d) he dislikes the 
teacher and makes future trouble; (e) he loses interest in 
theschool, becomes a truant, finds vicious companions,and, 
though he promised at first to be a good man, he becomes a 
subject for the police. 

Second, the parent (a) desires his child’s assistance and 
is deprived of it; (b) sympathizes with his child, loses in- 
terest in the school, and faith in the teacher ; (c) makes un- 
kind and perhaps untrue remarks about the teacher before 
his children ; (@) becomes an enemy of the school, which 
loses his strength and gains his publicly expressed disap- 
probation. The fact that the parent frequently may .be 
wrong does not decrease the amount of harm done. 

Third, the teacher, (a) after the day’s work is more 
likely to be irritable and unjust; (b) offences take on an 
exaggerated form: (c) he fails to produce right impressions 
onthe child’s mind; (d) the time is worse than wasted; 
(e) he becomes discouraged and nervous from overwork 
and strain on the nervous system ; (f) unable to secure 
rest from worrying over the day’s events ; (g) unfitted for 
the next day’s work ; (h) the practice possibly spoils what 
might have been a good teacher. 

Fourth, I will give a few suggestions as to what to 
do, so that the pupil need not be kept in: (a) make 
work interesting. (b) Be interesting and interested, 
yourself. (c) Use good judgment in assigning work. 
(ad) Explain the next day’s lesson and its bearing on the 
subject under consideration. (e) Review so frequently 
that operations previously taught are‘not forgotten. (f) 
Be systematic in your work so that your pupils may surely 
know what will be required and when it will be expected. 
(g) Allow timein school, and permit-pupils, who wish, 
to prepare work, not properly done, before school. Be 
early yourself to encourage pupils to do this. (h) Have a 
sympathetic face; if you feel kind your face will show it. 
**Molasses catches more flies than vinegar.’’ (i) Write 
notes to the parents showing a kindly, sympatheticinterest, 
asking their advice and co-operation. Speak of some good 
points in the child. Pills are sugar-coated for a purpose. 
Parents are (generally) reasonable and deeply interested in 
their children. There is a wonderful power in a carefully 
written note which has a heart init. (j) Remember always 
that you are dealing with children, and not with persons 
of your own age and mental power. 

(There are cases, perhaps, not covered by these sugges- 
tions.) 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. B. FRANK TAYLOR. 


ARRANGING A SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


Believing that the methods prevailing in our public 
schools are still susceptible of improvement, I have en- 
deavored to break away from the ruts in which programs 
have been cast for so many years, and to use the following 
‘principles * as a basis of program-making : 

1. No class exercise should immediately succeed another 
in the same subject. 

2. No recitation of a subject should immediately succeed 
its preparation. 

3. No class exercise should immediately succeed another, 
or the preparation of another, of a similar nature with re- 
gard to the mental or physical powers taxed, as reason, 
memory, mechanism. 

4. No heavy subject ‘should immediately follow a full 
meal. 

5. No vocal exercise nor any violent physical exercise 
should immediately succeed a full meal. 

6. Neither drawing nor writing or any violent physical 
exercise should immediately succeed a full meal, 

7. Neither drawing nor writing should be placed later 
than 3 P.M. during the short days of the winter months. 

8. The nature of the successive exercises should be as 
dissimilar as possible aod not violate any of the foregoing 
rules. 

9. Change is rest in the mental as well as the physical 
world. 

10. The maximum time of a writing or drawing exercise 
should not exceed fifteen minutes in the grades below the 
fourth in the ward schools, and it should not exceed twenty 
minutes in the grades from the fourth up, inclusive. 

These principles were brought by our superintendent, 
before the Kansas City principals, and met with both advo- 
cates aid opponents. As the subject is still open for dis- 
cussion,-I should be pleaséd to hear your opinion. 

Kansas City, ~ G, T. JOHNSON, 


(These seem to be well settled principles, that are fol- 
lowed, we think, by those.who attempt to teach on psycho- 
physical lines. There are those who would question No. 2. 
—EDs.) 


DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 


I should like to offer asuggestion with regard to division 
of fractions. My rule has been to have the pupils under- 
stand that all cases of division of fractions may be under- 
stood as meaning that so many fractional parts of some- 
thing have been used, viz. ; q+5 means that 5 of the 6 
equal parts of a unit have been used, or that % is five sixths 
of some number, translating the division sign by the verb 
is, and by repetition leading them to see that emphasis is— 
uncunsciously—placed upcn the number that shows what 
number of parts has been taken. That being so, intelli- 
gent pupils will readily see, and those not quite so apt will 
see after a little careful and patient labor has been ex- 
pended upon the matter by the teacher. The main point 
will be, and justly is, tolead by judicious questioning, tothe 
correct channel of thought, and not expect them to repeat 
a prepared answer, as too many often do. 

Eliwcott City, Md. CuAs. L. MOORE, 


What course would you advise a man to pursue, who has only 
an ordinary English education, 28 years of age, having no means 
save what he earns, yet who dearly loves teaching and earnestly 
desires to stand among the foremost in the profession? Of 
course, normal training is indispensable, but I am at a_loss to 
know how and where to obtain it. ‘Che schools of Massachusetts 
or New York I suppose are superior to those of the South or West. 
Which of these would you recommend, how longa course, and 
what would be the probable course of a year at one of aoe ? 2 


That you are’ 28'years.of age must be considered. I 
would advise you to (1) try to get into the New York nor- 
mal schools—the course is three years. If you cannot do 
this, (2) try the Bloomington, Illinois, school—it is a good 
one; (3) if you cannot do that (4) settle down on a course of 
study and determine to get a New York state certificate, 
and also to understand the new methods, manual training, 
etc. Take THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION and THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL—we send copies. If you conclude to go in for a 
state certificate, address state superintendent of schools, 
Albany, N. Y. It would be best for you if you could teach 
in this state if you aim at a state certificate, as you would 
learn New: York methods. 


The question was asked in the geography class, ‘* Why the Turks 
use the crescent as a symbol on their flags?” and I refer it to 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Kindly answer it, if possible, and add to 
the many obligations I am already under. E. C. PHLLOPs. 

Byzantium is the name of the original city, of very an- 
cient date, to which Constantine added so much that it 
took the name of Constantine’s city—Constantinople; this 
founding by him was in the fourth century A.C. Inthe 
third century B. C. Byzantium was to be assaulted at mid- 
night by Philip of Macedon, and the inhabitants were 
warned of the danger by the bright shining of the moon 
emerging from a cloud—thus showing the enemy on the 
hill; being seen, the Macedonians retired and the people of 
Byzantine built a temple to Diana, and so often used the 
crescent moon as a symbol that it became an emblem and 
appeared on flags and is used to-day. 


Where can I learn more of the ** White Cross movement ”? I 
need a few hints that may be of practical use in my school work. 
Tam anxious to learn of some mode of procedure by which a 
female teacher may correct evil tendencies in boys under her 
care from eight to fourteen years of age. I cannot reach the 
home; I am debarred from talking upon some subjects that are of 
vital importance to them. I feel that but half my work is done 
when I have heard the lessons. There is a great need of some- 
thing practical, and reasonable to meet this want which I cannot 
doubt is felt by every f-male teacher in our land. Am I wrong? 

Montana. N. H. 


Write to Miss Frances Willard, Evanston, Ill. Youand 


all other women teachers should take hold of this matter ; 
this is one of the things that are left undone. 


Will you please tell me through your correspondence column 
whether or not the state superintendent of public instruction 
will endorse New Youk state normal diplomas ? 


SUBSCRIBER. 
Itis not necessary that he should. The diploma covers all 
parts of the state, except cities that have a special law; 
hence such an endorsement would confer no value to it, 


A man left $15,000 to be divided among his three sons in such a 
manner that each son should have the same amount when he 
came of age. The money was to be invested at 6 per cent. simple 
interest, and the ages of the boys were 6 years, 9 years, and 13 
gee respectively. What was the sum to be invested for each 

y F. D. 


Certain sums of money must be invested for 15, 12, 
and 8 years respectively. Suppose each had received 
$1.00 when of age what sum would have been put out 
at interest ? .Evidently the present worth of $1.00 for 
15, 12, and 8 years, or }$§, $78, 42¢; or $$, 28,24. The 
sum of these bears the same proportion to $15,000 that 
}§ does to the first'one’s share, $4,426.82; the next, 
$4,890.09 ; the third, $5,683.09, 





What is the origin of the name of The Hague ? E. A. 
The Hague or ’s Gravénhage, “ the Count’s Hedge” was 


so called because it originated ‘inthe hunting lodge of the 
counts of Holland, ing lodge o 
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SUPT. ORLANDO M. BRANDS. 


The subject of this sketch was born near Blairstown 
Warren county, N. J., about forty-five years ago. He 
was educated in the schools of Paterson, graduated from 
the high school of that city, continued study under pri- 
vate tutors, and studied law for atime. He has ever since 
been a student along special lines—scientific and peda- 
gogic. He entered the army during the late Civil war, 
and participated in the final campaign of 1865, including 
the operations about Petersburgh and Richmond, the 
capture of those cities, and the pursuit and surrender of 
Lee at Appomattox. 

After the war he was appomted principal of one of the 
city schools of Paterson. Skill as an instructor, together 
with quiet decision of character and marked ability as 
an organizer and executive, soon attracted the attention 
of the board of education, and he was appointed to the 
principalship of the largest school m the city, where he 
remained fifteen years. 

On the resignation of the superintendent he was 
chosen to complete the unexpired term. May, 1889, he 
was re-appointed by unanimous vote of the board of 
education, without solicitation on his part, for a term of 
three years. 

Mr. Brands has frequently been called on to address 
conventions of teachers ; on one occasion, having had 
the distinguished honor to be one of the two American 
educators who addressed, by special invitation, the con- 
vention of teachers of the province of Quebec, Canada, 
at Huntington, in October, 1887. 

He is the author of a very successful series of school 
text-books upon physiology and hygiene. The final 
book of the series, an academic work, is now nearly 
completed, and will shortly be published. 

In THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of Nov. 15, 90, (p. 276) I 
find the following : 


‘* Wisconsin is the first state in the Union completely 
to secularize her public schools. The recent decision of 
her supreme court interprets the famous Bennett law in 
so clear and definite a manner as to leave no doubt at 
all as to the absolute separation, not only of church and 
state, but of religious teaching and school instruction.” 

And I take the liberty of !rejoining, that the writer 
misapprehends the late political issue in Wisconsin ; 
possibly you will eare to peruse the copy of the “ Ben- 
nett Law,” and the copy of the report of the decision of 
the supreme court herein enclosed, from which it may 
be seen that : 

(a) The Bennett Law provides for the attendaace of all pupils 
aged 7-14, upon a school taught in the English language, during a 
minimum period of three months yearly; also provides for re- 


straints in employment of children under thirteen years of age, in 
factories, eta. 


(b) The decision of the supreme court related to an appeal front. 
a circuit court decision as to restraining a teacher from reading 
the Bible in a public school. The decision reached the conclusion 
that the “ Bible is a sectarian book,”—that the Bible therefore 
must be excluded from school under section 18 of the Wisconsin 
constitution. 

The campaign for election of state and county officers, 
of congressmen, and of some members of legislature, 
held on the 4th of November, was directed with force to 
item a as above,—but in no sense did item b play any 











part in the canvass, since the latter is practically an ulti, 
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mate interpretation of constitutional provision, whereas 
the former is a legislative enactment and consequently, 
a proper subject for repeated reconsideration. 

[Tne above from State Supt. Thayer puts the matter in 
a very clear light, and he has our best thanks.—Ebs. | 





THE board of education of school district No. 1 or Denver, Col., 
directs that the principals of the several schools cause the national 
flag to fly from the flag-staffs from sunrise to sunset on the open- 
ing and closing days of school in each term; on all national and 
state holidays, and on the following named days: 

February 12, birthday of Lincoln ; 22, birthday of Washington. 

April 9, Appomattox; 19, battle of Lexington ; 30, inauguration 
of Washington and contract signed for the purchase of the Louis~ 
jana territory. 

May 14, fuunding of Jamestown ; 27, first telegraphic message. 

June 14, Adoption of the flag by Congress; 17, battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

September 2, first trip “of steamboat; 3, treaty of Paris; 22: 
Emancipation Proclamation. 

October 12, Columbus discovered America ; 19, Cornwallis’ sur- 
render. 

December 22, Forefathers’ Day. 

Also en occasions of national importance such as may eccur 
trom time to time. for which speciai instructions will be given. 

The principals will cause the pupils of the schools to receive ap- 
propriate instruction, relative to the historical anniversaries, to 
theend that patriotism may be inculcated as a part of the educa- 
tion of the children. 

This arrangement will cause the flag to be raised the current 
school year as follows : 

September 1, Labor Day ; 22, Emancipation Proclamation. 

October 12, Columbus discovered America ; 19, Cornwailis’ sur- 
render. 

November 27, Thanksgiving Day. 

December 22, Forefathers’ Day ; 25, Christmas. 

January 1, New Year's Day. 

February 12, birthday of Lincoln: 22, birthday of Washington. 

April 9, Appomattox ; 17, Arbor Day ; 19, Battle of Lexington ; 
30, Inauguration of Washington. 

May 30, Decoration Day. 

June 14, adoption of the flag by Congress; 17, battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

July 4, Independence Day ; and also on the opening and closing 
day of each term. In addition to the above, eack school named 
for an American citizen, will display the flag on the birthday of 
the man for whom the school is named. 

Last June at the commencement exercises of the 
school of district No. 42, West Orange, Mr. Jesse B, 
Rogers, of Newark, after complimenting Principal 
Beauclerk on the year’s work, offered a donation of $50 
towards purchasing a musical instrument for the school. 
Another gentleman offered to be one of ten to give $5 ; 
his challenge was taken up and finally the amount of 
$140 was raised on that occasion. This sum proved the 
nucleus of a fund which increased and resulted in the 
purchase of a Chickering square piano which was pre- 
sented to the trustees at a concert given recently at the 
school. The three school buildings were thrown into 
one and decorated with flags, autumn leaves, and flow- 
ers. The concert was largely attended, a brilliant and 
varied program was rendered, and the occasion was 
altogether successful and enjoyable. 

Rev. Mr. Whitaker read a letter from a former pupil 
of the school, now in Nebraska with her parents, who 
have been reduced to a pitiable state of privation by the 
failure of crops. A donation of $30 was raised for this 
suffering family, and thus the new piano, in calling 
friends of the school together to listen to its sweet tones, 
became aninstrument of mercy. <A happy opening of its 
career. 


IN response to a call issued by parish superintendent, 
Col. Wm. H. Garland, Louisiana teachers met at the 
Amite City seminary and organized a teachers’ associa- 
tion. Resolutions were adopted and a petition placed in 
the hands of the president of the school board, asking 
aid in promoting educational interests. The superin- 
tendent introduced an interesting feature by calling dif- 
ferent teachers to the platform and asking questions as 
to their methods of teaching and school government. 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., is a wide-awake city, and the 
Southern School Journal shows its appreciation of it by 
giving an entire number to its educational interests. 





Two hundred and seventeen women have graduated 
from the University of London as bachelors since 1878. 





Pror. R. H. ParHaM, JR., Little Rock, Ark., says that 
‘‘the teacher should be a living, inspiring, force.” 
Right! We have no use for dead teachers, except as 
shining examples. Life gives life ; death, death. If 
Prof. Parham should live to be a hundred years old, he 
will never say anything better. 





THERE are a good many wide awake educational men 
in Kentucky. Among them is found Supt. Charles H. 
Dietrich —a thorough teacher, progressive and practical. 


He is president of the state teachers’ association this 
year. 





On the 215th page of the Educational Journal we note 
a very pretty article entitled ‘‘ What I saw in a School- 
room,” which we recognize as one that appeared some 
time since in THE ScHOoL JouRNAL. A paper of the 
good standing of the Educational Journal should be 
careful to give credit where credit is due. 





Henry A. Forp, in an article in the Moderator says 
that ‘‘teachers’ institutes need review, criticism, and 
fault-finding ; but also bracing and help.” Do they not 
need reconstruction ? 

ON opening a paper our eye fell on the following sen- 
tence: “‘The negro belongs to a peculiar race.” Sup- 
pose he does: are not the Caucasian, Mongolian, and 
Malay races also peculiar? What do such sentences 
prove? Nothing, but carelessness in writing. 

Mr. JaQuay dares to make the assertion in the Michi- 
gan Moderator that in the sentence, ‘‘ He beheld life's 
morn decline,” ‘‘ morn” is not the objective subject of 
the infinitive ‘“decline;” whereupon Prof. W. C. 
McCarthy, of Lawton, contradicts him and tries to show 
him the error of hisgrammar. It is an important ques- 
tion. 

Pror. Wm. M. GirFin did most of the work at the 
Whitley Co., Ill., teachers’ institute, Dec, 29 to Jan. 2. 
He is able to do it. 





THE London Globe is in a quandary over the pronun- 
ciation of English, and doesn’t know what to do, sur- 
rounded as it is with Cockney, Yorkshire, and Norfolk 
dialects. In its despair it cries out, “‘Who does talk 
educated English?” It is certain that Americans do not. 





THE Michigan State Teachers’ ‘Association met at 
Grand Rapids, Dec. 22 and the first paper discussed the 
teachers’ institute. There is a feeling growing every 
year among teachers that the institutes must change in 
many particulars to return the money expended. The 
West has moved already ; it is turning the institute into 
a pedagogical school and this is what all our institutes 
will be converted into eventually. 

Pres. GEO. F. MosHER, of Michigan, says that ‘* mere 
recitations will kill any subject. Somebody says there 
is as much difference between teaching and hearing 
recitations as there is between praying and preying.” 





Pres. ELprIDGE, of the state normal college, Ala., 
takes for his motto, ‘‘ Educate the mind to think, the 
heart to feel, and the body to act.” This is about as 
comprehensive as words could make it. 





WE will pay a reasonable price for a copy of Webster's 
Spelling Book published any time in the last century. 





Miss BADLAM’s remarks in a recent number of THE 
JOURNAL concerning the value of the ‘‘ Grube Method” 
have excited considerable comment. We admit many 
opinions in our columns which we do not endorse. Our 
own observation has led us to value the method of Grube 
very highly, but it is possible that it may have been 
elaborated too minutely in some books and schools. 
There is reason inal! things, even in so excellent a method 
as this. 





Look in the heavens.—Mercury on January 13 will be 
morning star again ; on that day he passes between the 
sun and the earth (inferior conjunction); on the Ist 
he isin Capricornus. Venus is morning star, rising at 
4.30 on the 1st and rising earlier and earlier Jay by day ; 
she is in conjunction with the moon on the 7th. Jupiter 
conjoins with the moon on the 12th; he is in Capri- 
cornus. Mars is in Pisces and conjoins with the moon 
on the 14th. Saturn is in Leo; Uranus in Virgo; Nep- 
tune in Taurus. 

THE manual training school, Brookline, Mass., under 
the charge of M. S. C. Griffin, has classes in mechanical 
drawing shop-work, wood and metal, wood-carving, 
cooking, and sewing. Working drawings done by the 
students are afterwards made up in the shop, which has 
lathes and pattern-making benches equipped with cir- 
cular-saw, foot-saw, and grindstone. Miss Martha A. 
Hurlburt has charge of the drawing, Miss M. Alice Lit- 
tle of the cooking. ll the classes are doing energetic 
and creditable work. The school is established in a new 


building well adapted to its needs and purposes, 








NEW YORK CITY. 





The projected tour of the famous pianist and composer 
Xaver Scharwenka, who is court pianist to the emperor 
of Germany will interest lovers of music. His compo- 
sitions are known and admired here ; of his Polish dances 
alone a million and a half copies have been sold on this 
side of the Atlantic. At the two concerts in New York, 
January 23 and 24, at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Scharwenka will play certain compositions of his own in 
connection with the Seidl orchestra and a chorus direct- 
ed by Mr. Frank Damrosch. 





THE children of the kindergarten of the Workingman’s 
school are taught to look forward to Christmas as a sea- 
sop for giving, rather than for receiving. This was ex- 
plained in a few well-chosen words, by the principal, 
Miss Caroline G. Haven, at the kindergarten Christmas 
celebration, held in the assembly room of the school, 109 
West 54th street. The Christmas tree was hung with 
various articles, such as book-marks, wall-pockets, 
baskets and needle-books, made of the bright-colored 
parquetry, sewing and weaving, all done by the 100 
little ones who sat upon the platform with happy faces 
and demurely folded hands. The gifts were for their 
parents, many of whom were present. The children 
sang a carol; then, at the principal's suggestion, ‘‘ We 
have so many things to be thankful for,” their morning 
song, ‘‘ Let us be thankful for the night, and for the 
pleasant morning light.” This was followed by a suc- 
cession of songs touching upon some of the things inter- 
esting to children, of which they had talked during the 
past year, men and stars, flowers and animals, ** Jack- 
Frost,” and ‘‘the sandman,” who comes early in the 
winter evenings, leading up to Santa Claus, the Christ- 
mas tree and the special song, *‘ Give, say the Children, 
now.” Presentation of the little gifts came next, and 
then a sweet good-by song from the happy children. 





THE Christmas exercises given by the 300 children of 
the, Cottage Place industrial schoo! consisted of recita- 
tions and addresses. The singing of Christmas carols 
and songs and exercises by the wood-work and cooking 
classes. After rendering the program the children en- 
joyed an excellent Christmas dinner. The manual 
training exhibit included kindergarten paper-cutting 
and folding, wood-work showing steps from the first use 
of tools in driving nails and sawing to very neat speci- 
mens of joinery and clay modeling by the boys, and 
bread, cake, and garments made by girls’ cooking and 
sewing classes. ° 
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NOTES FROM OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 





Germany.—It seems that Wurtemburg is having an 
educational revival, to judge from the educational press 
of that kingdom. The two weak points in its system are 
(1) the low salaries paid to teachers, and (2) the fact that all 
its schoo] inspectors are clergymen. The press is hammer- 
ing away at these two points at a lively rate. 

The French vice-consul in Nuremberg, M. Leon Dup- 
lessis, publishes in the Bulletin Consuluire a descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of toy tin soldiers in Nurem- 
berg and Fuerth. Whodoes not remember the charm- 
ing story of Hans Andersen, “The Steadfast Tin Soldier.” 
M. Duplessis tell us that the history of this toy industry 
dates back to the Seven Years War of Frederick the Great, 
and has its origin in the military spirit then pervading 
Germany. The sketches for the molds in which the toy 
soldiers are cast, are made by renowned painters and 
artists. The sketches used in making the figures for the 
Trojan war (by Heinrichsen in Nuremberg) were made by 
Wanderer ; those for the figures of the time of “ Prince 
Eugene the Noble Knight’? were made by the deaf and 
dumb artist Paul Ritter; other models came from the 
studios of Camphausen and Heidelof. The tin used is im- 
ported from England ; the wooden boxes are made at Son- 
neberg in Thuringia and cost only 25 cents a hundred. 

The city of Berlin has a number of large and well 
arranged play grounds for children of school-going 
age. On specified days during the summer the teachers 
are present and conduct the out-door games of the children. 
All the school yards are open to the children of the 
neighborhood, and after school hours there is at least one 
teacher on hand who watches the children and prevents 
excesses. The teachers of gymnastics who are specially 
active in out-door play are paid extra for every afternoon 
they spendin such manner. 

Austria.—The German — Society in Prague, 
Bohemia, recently resolutions to the effect that 
school children needed an ‘advocate of health.” Toa 
certain degree the teacher performs these duties, but it 
seemed unavoidable to engage a physician for every school, 
who should make lar rounds through the class-rooms, 
and watch the heajth of both teachers and pupils. 


Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla pow, Sold by druggists, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CIVILIZATION : AN HIsTORICAL REVIEW OF ITS ELEMENTS. 
Two volumes. By Charles Morris. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co , 1890, 

The author does not pretend to give a history of civili- 
zation, in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term. [f 
he had oo that, even the least fruitful of the top- 
ics considered would have mace a work as Jarge as this. 
He has sought rather to give an outline view of the ele- 
ments of civilization, with some attempts tu set forth 
the philosophy of human progress and indicate the evolu- 
tionary steps by which the world of man has passed up- 
ward from primitive savagery to modern qultslitendniah. 
This is a fascinating subject and he has treated it broadly 
and comprehensively, throwing upon it all the light to 
be obtained from recent historical study. According to 
the author’s view man started as an uneducated savage, 
without habitation, language. or a knowledge of even 
the simplest arts. From this condition he has advanced 
to his present state by slow and painful steps. He made 
progress through sheer necessity, hunger being the 
strongest propelling force. The early civilizations grew 
up in spots specially favored by nature, as in Babylonia, 
Egypt, China, Mexico, and Peru, where agriculture could 
be carried on successfully and where natural barriers 
gave protection fromthe predatory rovers and mountain- 
eers, 


But the cultivation of the arts of peace made 
these nations less warlike and left them victims to these 
savage and hardy tribes. As man emerged from bar- 
barism: the in uences surrounding him became more 
complex. The author has treated each of these sepa- 
rately, as population, ancievt empires, the medern state, 
war, religion, law, morality, industry, commerce, 
wealth, literature, art, science, and education. In his 
chapter oa the creeds of the law-givers he shows in a 
very vivid way how the priesthood has often held its 
iron rule over the intellect : yet he gives religion its due 
credit as a civilizer, a case in point being 1ts prevention 
of the total destruction of learning when the Roman 
empire was overrun by the barbarians. He maintains 
that civilization has never gone backward. The early 
empires Jaid the foundations for those more extensive. 
The winning of a single battle made Alexander the master 
of vast provinces. Rome vastly extended her dominions 
by striking at a few vulnerable points; and when that 
empire fell beneath the fury of the barbarians the way 
was prepared fur our wonderfully complex modern life. 
The kings, the church, the nobles, the cities, and the 
people then began a battle for the supremacy in 
which each attained the ascendency in certain localities, 
but which is marked by the increasing power of the 
people in all civilized nations These volumes of Mr, 
Morris are an important addition to the works on the 
philosophy of history. 








THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By William James, 
*Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. In 
two volumes. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ‘Vol. I. 
689 pages. Vol. II, 704 pages. 

No science has undergone more change of treatment 
during the past few years than psychology ; and no teach- 
er in America has helped to bring about this change more 
than the author of these volumes. He knows his limi- 
tations,and assumes that thoughts and feelings exist and 
are vehicles of knowledge and that psycholozy, when she 
has ascertained the empirical correlation of the various 
sorts of thought or feeling with definite conditions of the 
brain, can go no further as a natural science. This is 
decided, and excellent. He farther says that ‘all at- 
tempts to explain our phenomenaily given thoughts as 
products of deeper lying entities are metaphysical.” As 
a consequence, it is plain to see that Professor James 
accepts a strictly positivistic view, and so among psycho- 
logical authors stands on an original foundation. He 
treats the natural science of psychology as one thing, 
and metaphysics as entirely another, Another excellent 
point in this treatise is its confessedly unfinished condi- 
tion. No science is done, labeled, and put on a shelf tor 
inspection ; and psychology, the newest of all the natu- 
ral sciences, is the furtherest from this fossil‘erous con- 
dition. We are glad to see that Sully’s ‘‘ Outlines, ” 
Dewey’s ‘‘ Psychology,” and Baldwin's ‘‘ Handbook” are 
recommended, for these books have seemed to us espe- 
cially good. In treating bis subject the functions of the 
brain are first attended to; then follow habit, conscious- 
ness of self-attention, conception, discrimination and 
comparison, association and memory. This with cog- 
nate subjects completes the first volume. In the second, 
is found sensation, imagination, reasoning, instinct, the 
emotions, will, etc. 

The treatment of the subjects is delightfully clear. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, or philosophical 
hair-splitting—no elucidation of the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, or caretul statement of the theories of emi- 
nent thinkers of the past. Thetreatise is of XIX and XX 
centuries—business-like, pointed, straightforward, and 
conclusive. It would be well for our colleges to adopt 
this treatise at once and follow its spirit in studying mind 
phenomena, for Professor James has shown how the 
science of the mind can be made as truly practical and 
as really scientific as physics or zoology. 


ScHOOL SUPERVISION. By J. L. Pickard, LL.D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, 
No man is better known to the teachers of the Missis- 
sippi valley than Dr. Pickard. His opinions are univer- 
sally respected and this volume will be read by thous- 


ands who will fee) that they are under the guidance of 
a clear head and a warm heart. He gives, among other 
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United States; then he treats of state, coun ty, and ci 


supervision. The practical class-room teacher will fin 
much to help her under gradation and course of study, 
promotion and examination, parents and patrons, physi- 
cal training, moral training, government and discipline, 
agercies for the improvement of teachers, and morality 
and religion, The last chapter on ‘‘ What shall we do 
with our boys?” is full of sound wisdom and alone worth 
the price of the book. 

Just now the whole subject of supervision is under- 
going a process of reconstruction. The questions in the 
mind of intelligent men and women are: ‘‘How far should 
a superintendent interfere with the work of a principal?” 
and ‘‘ What is the limit of the machine and the scientific 
in school management: The discussions in this book 
will greatly help in answering these queries. As we go 
forward out of the forming period of the past half cen- 
tury, into the consolidating period of the next half cen- 
tury, the wise councils of those who commenced our 
present order of things will be greatly valued ; and the 
opinions of no man will carry greater weight than the 
anthor of this book. We commend it most heartily to 
all our readers. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED States. Analytical Question 
Series, No. 2. For the use of teachers and those pre- 
paring toteach. Complete with answers. New York 
and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Cloth, 16 mo. 128 
pp. 50 cents. 

The questions in this little book touch the more impor- 
tant points in American history. Thecolonial and revo- 
lutionary periods are fully covered, as are also the devel- 
opment of the states, the Civil war. and the era of na- 
tional expansion. There are also about fourteen pages 
of miscellaneous questions. This is a useful book for 
students and those who are teaching the subject. 


GEOGRAPHY OF EuROPE. By James Sime, M. A. Mac- 
millan’s Geographical Series. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 341 pp. 80 cents. 

In this little book are not only described the physical 
features of the continent as a whole, but those of each 
particular country. It also treats the populations, both 
past and present, the productions, commerce, industries, 
cities, history, religions, etc. The importance of historic 
association has been kept steadily in view in the descrip- 
tion of towns. Prominence has been given to the fact 
that every country has passed through many changes, 
and that geographical names that have a certain mean- 
ing for ourselves have not necessarily had the same 
meaning for those who have gone before us. The 
volume will be found a valuable one as containing a 
vast amount of information about this center of modern 
civilization. 


THE REPRODUCTION 
Jacques W. Redway. 
84 pp. 

The first part of this little book treats of sand and 
clay modeling with respect to geographical forms, and 
the second to map-drawmg and map-projection. In the 
remurks on preliminary oral work, including size, form, 
color, and locality ; the out-of-door lessons for primary 
and intermediate classes, comprising lessons on earth- 
sculpture, soil, vegetation. animals, minerals, and the 
atmosphere : and pictures and models with respect to 
geographical forms, treating of coast-forms, erosion, 
secular contraction, voleanology, meteorology, drainage, 
molding, clay-modeling, and relief-maps, the teacher 
will find many useful hints, guarding him from falling 
into many errors to which he is liable. The author also 
suggests many simple experiments to show the action of 
natural force, thus making the pupil’s knowledge vivid 
and accurate. In the partrelating to map-drawing and 


OF GEOGRAPHICAL ForMS. By 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


representations of large portions of the earth surface are 
made. He sees the necessity of using construction lines 
and diagrams in map-making, tut favors the use of par- 
allels and meridians, fur which he gives satisfactory rea- 
sons. Then he proceeds to eaplain the principles of the 
the Mercatcr, the conic, the polyconic, and the globular 
projection, and tells the special uses of each, and gives 
specific directions in regard to making maps of the con- 
uinents, as a part of school-room work. We doubt if this 
subject of map-making will be found treated elsewhere 
so thoroughly, so concisely, and so practically as in these 


few pages. Every teacher of geography should have 

this book. 

OUTLINES OF NATURAL SCIENCE FOR THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS. By Wilbur 8S. Jackman, A.B. Mononga- 


hela City, Pa.: Chill W. Hazzard, printer. 

In this pamphlet of about a hundred pages we have 
some excellent aids in the elementary study of the 
sciences, including zoology, botany, meteorology, astron- 
omy, geography, etc. Directiconsare given for perform- 
ing some simple experiments, especially in chemistry 
and pbyics, and there are questions bearing upon the 
main features of each of the sciences. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The SCRIBNERs have already issued a tifth edition of Eugene 
Field's two dainty books, “ A Little Book of Western Verse,” and 
“A Little Book of Profitable Tales.” 

D. Lorarop Co. announce a new edition of Elbridge 8. Brooks’ 
“ Story of the American Indian,” a timely book for inspection in 
view of the existing (ndian troubles in the West. 

MACMILLAN & Co. will issue in London John Fiske’s * Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States Considered with some“ Referenve to 
its Origins.” 

Worturyeton Co. have a large number of fine sets of Pooks, 
including the works of Gray, Mrs, Brownmg, Taine, ete. © 





things,a most valuable sketch of supervision in the | 


Cassery, & CO, will issue early in January James J. Roche's 


map-making the author shows briefly and clearly how | pegi 


biography of John Boyle O'Reilly, which has the sanction of the 
familv, and to which Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, has written 
an introduction. 

Joun Wiiey & Sons announce “ Wooden Trestle Bridges.” by 
Wolcott C. Foster, and ** Wire, its Use and Manufacture,” by J- 
Bucknall Smitb. 

T. Y. Crowe & Co. have issued a smal! volume of tales by 
Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT number among their Jetest books 
Millionaires of a Day,” an inside history of the great southern 
California “ boom,” by T. 8. Van Dyke. 


G. P. PutNam’s Sons have a book on their list, “ American 
Farms; Their Condition and Future,” which is very timely now 
when so much is being said on the subject. 


Harper & Bros. issue “ A Selection from the Sonnets of Wil- 

liana Wordsworth,” with numerous illustrations by Alfred Par- 
sons. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have published “ Principles of Polit 
ical Economy,” by Artbur Latham Perry, LU.D., of Williams 
college, whose * Elements of Political Economy ” has been a pop- 
ular text-book for twenty-five years. The author has specia) 
reasons for offering an entirely new text-book at the present 
time, one of which he finds “in the character of recent national 
legislation.” 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE RELA- 
TIVE TO AN INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY LINE. Washington : 
Government printing office, 1890. 

The idea of an intercontinental railway has been discussed for 
several vears, heving been given prominence by Mr. Helper in bis 
book called the “ Three Americas Railway.” A commission ap- 
puinted by the United States in 1884 made a report concerning the 
feasibility of such a line, which contains much valuable informa- 
tiow. John F. Bacon, U.S. minister to Uruguay, also made a con- 
tribution to the same subject. The matter was discussed at the 
late Pan-American congress, resulting in the production of the 
documents contained in this book. They show to what extent 
railroad building has been carried in the different countries of 
this continent, and indicate what we may expect in the near 
future. There are several valuable maps in which the railroads 
in these countries are laid down. Various routes southward from 
the city of Mexico have been thought cf, but none have been de- 
cided upon. We have no doubt the project will be carried out, 
and that in a few years one will be able to zo from New York to 
the soutbern point of South America by rail. Such a road would 
bind the nations yet more closely together, and give assurance of 
peace and lasting good will. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Sunny Hour Monthly, a paper for boys and gir's, is edited 
and published by Tello d’Apery (a boy thirte«n years old), at 18 
West 14th street, New York. The interest attaching to a paper 
edited by a boy of thirteen, is of itself sufficient to draw attention 
to the Christmas number of the Sunny Hour, but its bright pages 
are not dependent upon any such recommendation. Master Tello 
a’Apery bas a very remarkable list of contributors. In the pres- 
ent. number are articles by Sally Prudhomme. Carmen Sylva, 
Juliette Adam, Olive Thorne Miller, Marion Harland, and other 
notable people. Editorial notes are bright, suggestive, and, best 
of all, natural. Master Tello does not appear to have been spoiled 
by the attentions ot his distinguished corfreres. He says, “The 
object of this paper is to found a barefoot fund in New York, 
where destitute children can go and get a pair of shoes and stock- 
ings at any time, not having to wait one minute. only long enough 
to get a fit, and all the profits of this parer go for that purpose. 
It is for little newsboys and girls of any race, nation, or religion. 
It is enough for me that they are baretoot. don’t run this 
paper for fun no~ for any benetit to myself. I work as bard as 
apy man and go to school besides. So I bave a right to ask for 
ads., subscriptions, and old shoes.” His readers will agree that 
tbis is so, and wish all prosperity to the Sunny Hour and the bare- 
foot fund, 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for January has a remarkable 
list of famous contributors, including Henry M. puare Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Joseph Jefferson, James Whitcomb iley. 
Gen. Lew Wallace, George W. Chiids, Dr. Talmage. Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Robert J. Burdette. Edward Bellamy, Will Carleton, 
—— Orne Jewett, George W. Cable, Julian Hawthorne, and 
others. 

In the January Scribner's Henry M. Stanley describes the pig- 
mies in the great forest of equatorial Africa. Court Tennis, the 
oldest game of ball that we bave, is described hy Dr. James 
Dwight. Sir Edwin Arnold, in this pumber, says of the Japanese 
people: ** y are the greatest lovers of ‘the tub’in the world, 
and indubitably the cleanliest of all known people.” Scribner's 
ms an Australian edition with the January number, and a 
group of articles on that country will appear during the coming 
year. Josiah Royce, of Harvare, contributes his “ Impressions of 
Australia ” to this issue. 

“The Outlook in Southern California ” is the suggestive title of 
an article by Charles Dudley Warner, in the January Harper's. 
Mr. De Blowitz, the famous correspondent of the London Times, 
contributes another cbapter of his memoirs. William Dean 
Howells, in the ‘* Editor’s Study.” after reviewing some note- 
wortby books recently published, says a few words sbout the diffi- 
cult art of keeping enemies. Theodore Child, in bis * Impressions 
of Peru” gives a 7 discouraging picture of that country. 
There is the usval variety of fiction, and several noted writers 
contribute poetry. 

Mr. Stanley and his adventures in Africa continue to hold a 
prominent place in current literature. In‘the Fortnightly Review 
for December, published by the Leonard Scott Pubhecation Co., 
New York, J. Ross Troup writes on ‘** Mr. Stanley’s Rear Guard,” 
reviewing the great explorer’s plans and the reasons which pre- 
vented their being carried out. Captain Pembroke Marshall bas 
an important article on “ Child-Life Insurance,” in which be com 
bats the statement that there are thousands of murders yearly in 
order to obtain the insurance money of children. 

Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Mary Jacobi, Dr. Osler (physician in chief 
of Jobns Hopkins hospital), Miss Thomas (Dean of Bryn Mawr). 
and Dr. Folsom, of ston, all take part in a most interesting 
series of “* Open Letters” to be published in the February Cen- 
tury, on the opening of the Johns Hopkins medical school to 


women. 

The Cosmopolitan anncunces that the December number 
reached the 100,000 mark. The Januarv number contains the first 
ot two parts vi the new novel by Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, 
whose “ Diplomat’s Diary” and “ A Successtul Man,” the latter 
tirst published in the Cosmopolitan, excited so much comment 
both in this country and in Europe. 





Irritating Medicines. 


“ For diseases, unless they are extremely dangerous, must not 
be irritated by medicines.” This is sound doctrine, if it is old. 
Now there is a well known remedy, neither a drug nor a medi 


cine, It is as to take as to breathe, in fact it is inhaled nto 
the lungs. It is the Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN. We have a vast number of testimonials. You can 


obtain them free of charge, by writing us. either a Jeter or tal 
card. go 3 vet to send for our brochure | it is no medical 
. signe 03 cand old jokes, but a wel! 

written and thoughtful medical work, the result ot yenre of study 
sy, 7 is evidence cnough to copvince ali the 





juries in the co . Address Drs. StaRKEY & P. 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 18 Sutter ~ 4 § LE 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Behools of the State. 


Per Deptomnen of of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the ~~ of J 
The Fall Term the first Wednesday of Sep- 


s “WORTH A GUINEA a Box.” @ 


SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
“SMOVGVSN MOIS MOA BNO Bus 


APPOIN TURRET — A person dectrng to enter 
one of these —_ ap) XU. ~ Re Schooi 
Commussioner or City 8 ndent who wil! 
forward a recom tor intment to 
the State --— 7 r and it be sent by 
aim to the school to which the appointment 
made. 

ADMISSION. —A must be at least 
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@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S Pits, 


A DIPLOMA from a 
Acotemy. or Aendemic 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL | 8:b0oL 8 State Certincate, or a tet or mn grade 
Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders secepted in lew of 


form examination, will be 
Entrance Examina 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuitior 
or the use of text books, and fare one way 1 
of wee to each student spending an entire term 
0 wee 


MEN, WOMEN. ‘& CHILDREN 
are Subject, 

is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Di estion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 


r particulars concerning the several schools 
sand for circulars to the Principals as follows : 





ete. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial b rock .-CHas. D, McLEAN, LL.B 
y 
FEMALE SUVFERERS, @ BURR ..ccccccccccces JAMES M. CasseTY, PH.D 
Long pre-eminent for their pote -restoring and Vortiand ..........0.. AMEs H. HoosE, bu.D. 
Ife-giving properties, BEE HAM’S PILLS Fredonia ............ F. PALMER, PH.D. 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of rf s Jno. M. Mrung, A.M. 
any Patest Medicine in the World. PRICE. 25 New Paltz............ 8. CaAPEN, Px.D 
) CENTS PER BOX, On cet j t . i. 
? ®>repared only by THOS. BEECHAM, st. MOOTITB. ... eee wees w+ . Mr .D. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F. ALLEN co., Platts arg vincge gagaulty ey puma non, Pz.0. 
w York, —, Ji Zour Greaptsh Gone wet keep them Po tedam............. THOM. B. STOWEL L, Pa.D. 


gm receipt of price—tat 


ee agents fc wr the United States, 365 4 367 Canal St., 
8 publication in ordering. 
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E. E. White, Supt. of the Public Schools, Cineinnati, Ohio, says: “The fact that the 


Dr. 
book had = ‘origin in the class-room is obvious. The teacher is seen in what may seem to the 
general reader an excess of analysis and classitication; but this fault, if it be one, more than 
offset by the faithful use of the inductive methoa. This book is one of the best elementary manuals 
for nigh @ sc hools that [ have read, and [ commend it to the favorable consideration of all secondary 
teachers. 


ELEM ENTARY PSYCHOLOGY, 


With Practical Applications to Education and Conduct of Life, including An Outline of Logic. 
James H. BAKER, A.M., Principal of High School, Di maaet No. 1, Denver. 22 pages, 
attractively bound in eloth. Mailing price to teachers, 


THIs work presents, _— L- “yy the more impor’ man principles of Psychology in a clear 
and concise form, arranged igh and Norma! schools and adapted to the use of teachers and the 
general reader. The — ty belie ves that Practical Psychology has a place in Secondary Schools 
generally as well as in Normal Schools, because so many of the students of these schools complete 
their forma! education in them and because so many of them become teachers. 


, F nm publishers would be pleased to send specimen pages and correspond with teachers regarding this 
200K. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pub., 774 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament. for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Oirculars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASS, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 
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THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS: 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 


No, 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 
SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS. 
Sample Copies by mail on receipt of Five Cents Each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Books 27" Stine 


Not sold by Dealers ; prices ‘ie uy of the Publisher, 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York. "jz mete" 


this paper. 
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NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL, 


Should be the Baie of every teacher. 


NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD, 


Should be the criterion in selecting text-books. 


With these ideas in view, we invite the attention of teachers to our list of text, 
books, as given below. It has always been our aim to furnish books that are first- 
class in every respect,—in subject-matter, press-wock, binding,—in everything that 
pertains to good workmanship, both intellectual and mechanical, Nearly all these 
books are very extensively used, and their great success is due to their merit alone 
as we never annoy teachers or boards of education with traveling agents to push their 


claims. Boards adopt and teachers use them because considered best. 

Boise-Pattengill’s First Lessons in Greek, - - $1.25 
Boise’s Iliad, First Three Books, - - - - 1.00 
Boise’s Iliad, First Six Books, - : - - 1.50 
Boise’s Greek Syntax (Sequel to Jones’s Greek Prose), 1.25 
Boise and Freeman's Selections from Greek Authors, 2.00 
Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, - - 60 
Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand, - - - - 2.00 
Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand Dictionary, - - . 3.00 
D’Ooge’s Demosthenes’ De Corona, - - - 1.50 
Jones’s Greek Prose Composition, - - - - 1.00 
Jones’s First Lessons in Latin, - - - - 1.25 
Jones’s Latin Prose Composition, - - - 1.00 
Morris’s Classical Literature, - - - - 150 
Peterson’s Norwegian-Danish Grammar and Reader, 1.25 
Stevens’s Orations of Lysias, - - - - 1.265 
Weish’s Essentials of Geometry, - - . 150 
Welsh’s English Literature, University Edition, - 3.00 
Weish’s English Literature, Library Edition, 2 vols., - 4.00 
Winchell’s Geological Excursions, - - - 1.26 
Winchell’s Geological Studies, - - - - 8.00 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION, 


[®* We shall be pleased to correspond with teachers in regard to any of the above 
books in which they may be interested. Circulars, containing strong commendations 
from eminent teachers who have given the books the practical test of the classroom 
sent on application. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


A Digest of English and American Literature. 


By A. H. WELSH, author of ‘* Development of English Literature and Language.” 
$1.50. 


**Compact, clear, reasonable well 


“Its condensed critical estimate of 
arranged for ready reference. os 


each author bt unusually excellent, being cath 


-~N. Y. Sun. olic, temperate, and well expressed.” —7 he Nation 
Civilization: An Historical Review. 
By CHARLES MORRIS, author of ** The Aryan Race,” ** Marual of Classical Literature,’ 


etc. Two volumes, 500 pages each, $4.00. 


Hindu Literature; or, Ancient Books of India. 
By ELIZABETH A. REED. $2.00. 





Other Good Books for Teachers, 


SELECTED FROM OUR CATALOGUE. 


Demosthenes; or, Political Eloquence in Greece. By L. Brepir, $2.50 
Prehistoric Races of the United States. By J. W. Foster, LL.D 3.00 
Getting on in the World. By WiLLIAM MarueEws, L L. D. 1.50 
Words: Their Use and Abuse. 2.00 
Oratory and Orators. 2.00 
Hours with Men and Books. “ “ a 1.50 
The Aryan Race. By CHARLES Morris. 1.50 
Rules of Order. By Maj. H. M. Roperr, - - 75 
Preadamites, ‘ By ALEXANDER wise HELL, LL.D. 3.50 
World Life ; or, Compesative Geology. " 2.50 
Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. : . 2.00 
Shall We Teach Geology ? 1.00 


Send for Comolete Catalogue. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO.. Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 

OUR PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO FOR SALE BY 

LEE & SHEPARD, 10 Milk Street, BOSTON; THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 and 
142 Broadway, New York ; THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia ; 
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$$$, 


' True Economy 


Itis true economy to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
for “100 Doses One Dollar” is original with and 
true only of this popular medicine. If you wish 
to prove this, buy a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and measure its contents. You will find it to hold 
100 teaspoonfuls. Now read the directions, and 
you will find that the average dose for persons of 
different ages is less than a teaspoonful. Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the best and cheapest medicine. 

“I took Hood's Sarsaparilla for loss of appetite, 
dyspepsia, and general languor. It did me a vast 
amount of good.” J. W. WILLEFORD, Quincy, Ill. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








The Cod 


That Helps to Cure 


The Cold. 


The disagreeable 
taste of the 


COD LIVER OIL 


is dissipated in 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 


HY POPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA. 


The patient suffering from 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGH, COLD, OR 
WASTING DISEASES, may take the 
remedy with as much satisfaction as he 
would take milk. Physicians are prescrib- 
ing iteverywhere. It is a perfect emulsion. 
and a wonderful flesh producer. Take no other 


aed 

















VALUABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


DAY AND SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
HOME ENTERTAINMENTS, 


KINDERCARTENS, ETC. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 

By Mrs. MAry B.C.Stape. Author of “ Child- 
ren’s Hour.” Containing Dialogues, Charades, 
Plays, Recitations, &c. For Grammar and 
Hig seneene. 16mo. Boards. 50 cents. Paper, 
30 cents. 


PLEASANT TIMES. 
By MARION WAYLAND. Written expressly for 
this Work. l6mo. Price, 50 cents. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAIN- 

MENTS. By Mrs. MARY B.C. SLADE. Contain- 
ing Exercises, Dialogues, Speeches, Recitations, 
&c., &c. 16mo. Board Covers. 50 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 

MANOAL. Consisting of Practical Model Les- 
sons, Rules and Lecturers for Kinde rtens 
and the Nursery Stories,etc, By Mrs. LovIsE 
PoL.Lock, Author of “ Kindergarten Songs and 
Plays,” “Cheerful Echoes,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. 
75 cents. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
SONGS AND PLAYS. By Mrs. Louise Pot- 

LOcK, Principal of Kindergarten Normal School, 

Washington, D.C. 12mo. Boards. 50 cents. 
A New Music Book for Primary Schools, 


CHEERFUL ECHOES. 
From the NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN. For 
Children from 3 to 10 years of Age. By Mrs. 
Louise POLLOCK. An entirely new book, 
Words and Music. 16mo. 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., 
361 K Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 





Boards, 50 cents. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books, 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bréoks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | ¥ 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk. 


The Pratt institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
one of the most useful of educational insti- 
tutions ; it is doing a work whose value 
cannot be overestimated, the instruction 
furnished by the evening classes being a 
great boon to those who are employed dur- 
ing the day. The second term of the 
music es ng ne (both day and evening 
classes) for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents, will commence January 5, 1891, and 
embrace the following subjects: vocal 
culture, sight reading, musical theory and 
the art of teaching music by the Tonic-sol- 
fa method. For further information, or 
application blanks, apply to F. B. Pratt, 
secretary. 





Alexander E. Frye is so well known as 
a geographer that the mere announcement 
that he has published a new work is all 
the recommendation that is necessary. It 
is a treatise on ‘‘Sand and Clay Model- 
ing,” and gives full and complete direc- 
tions in regard to modeling the continents 
and grand divisions. Ten relief maps are 
given, and show the elevation, slope, and 
great water-partings or water-sheds of the 
grand divisions. This little manual will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps to any address. Every teacher of 
geography should have a copy. Address 
Cowperthwait & Co., 628 and 630 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


Supt. Davis, of Chelsea, Mass., says of 
Lippincott’s new series of readers: ‘‘ It is 
the most skilfully graded set of books of 
their kind that has yet appeared, and one 
that may be specially commended for the 
good taste shown in theselections, and the 
judgment with which it prepares the pupil 
for the study of what 1s best in English 
literature.” This is high praise and is but 
just a of this admirable series 
of books. Descriptive circulars, informa- 
tion, etc., will be sent by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 715 and 717 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


Teachers should have a catalogue of the 
books of S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
Among classical text-books we find those 
of Boise, .Morris, Stevens, D’Ooge, and 
Jones. Then we have Chittenden’s Ele- 
ments of English Composition, Cross’s 
Eclectic Shorthand, Cross’s Eclectic Short- 
hand Dictionary, Peterson’s Norwegian- 
Danish Grammar and Reader, Welsh’s 
Essentials of Geometry and English Lit- 
erature, and Winchell’s Geological Excur- 
sions and Geological Studies. Among 
the latest books for the teachers’ library 
are, A Digest of English and Amer- 
ican Literature, by A. H. Welsh ; Civiliza- 
tion: an Historical Review, by Charles 
Morris ; and Hindu Literature ; or, Ancient 
Books of India, by Elizabeth A. Reed. 


A stereopticon is a convenient thing to 
have if you wish to arrange a pleasing and 
instructive entertainment for the school. 
Queen & Co,, of Philadelphia, Pa., are 
widely known as dealers in stereopticons, 
lantern slides (colored and uncolored), for 
schools and public entertainments. Send 
for their catalogue giving full information. 


Teachers are looking more and more to 
agencies for help in securing positions. 
Those who are thinking of achange should 
have their names in early, so as to 
give plenty of time to choose a position 
that will suit the person, and to give the 
trustees assurance that the person will suit 
the position, The New American Teach- 
ers’ Agency is now booking teachers for 
spring vacancies. This agency, being sit- 
uated near the center of population of the 
United States, naturally has a large 

atronage. Address for information, C. 

. Ruggles. Room C., Palace Hotel Build- 

ing, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Are you weak or weary? You need— 
perhaps not more food—but more nourish- 
ment. It is wonderful what Bush’s Fluid 
Food, Bovinine, will do. A few drops of 
Bovinine taken every hour in milk will 
sustain the patient’s strength while dieting 
in severe cases of typhoid fever. Bovinine 
is indispensable during convalescence. 
The active principles of beef, concentrated 
in Bovinine, acts as a simple and effective 
nourishment, and is retained by the most 
irritable stomach, and will sustain life 
when other nutrients fail. 


If you need any sort of furnishing for 
our school, remember that the best qual- 
ity of aye ge and school supplies are 
kept on hand by Messrs J. W. Se ermer- 
horn & Co,, 3 East 14th street, New York. 





Ready January 1, r89g1. 


Something New for Teachers. 





SAND # CLAY MODELING: 


How to Model the Grand Divisions 


BY ALEX. E. 


FRYE, LL.B. 


This treatise on Sand and Clay Modeling gives full and 


complete directions in regard to modeling the continents and 


grand divisions. 


The relief and outline of the continents are graphically and 
clearly presented. Ten relief Maps accompany the text, and 








show the elevation, slope and great water-partings or water-sheds 








of the grand divisions. 





In order that this indispensable little manual may be placed 
within the reach of all teachers, we will send it postpaid on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps to any address. Every teacher of 
Geography should have a copy. Send orders early to insure 





prompt attention. 


Address, CQWPERTHWAIT & C0., Educational Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association “cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers whoa 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1880.] 


TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 
for good positions, Normal graduates preferred. 
Almost daily calls for teachers. Send stamp for 
application blank to 

H. M. HARRINGTON Prop., 


62 Lafayette Place, New York. 





Having personally known Mr. Harrington for 
many years, I take great pleasure in commend- 
ing him to my friends and prasene. Any Dusiness 
entrusted to his hands will receive prompt and 
careful attention. W. D. KERR, Late Manager 
Union Teachers’ Agency, 52 & 54 Lafayette Place. 
New York City. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Smeets, amines, and Churches. Circ 

of choice schools carefully recommended to 
varents. Selling and renting of school property. 
KcHOoL FURNITURE and school supplies. _Best 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIREE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BOSTO 10 Globe Building, 
Studio Building ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teaehers. Circulars an 
application. 














CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH STREET, N, Y 





For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


»BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


The second term for both day and evening 
classes for beginners and advanced stu- 
dents will commence January 5, 1891, 
and embrace the following subjects: vocal 
culture, sight reading, musical theory and 
the art of teaching music by the Tonic- 
Sol-fa method. 

For further information, or application blanks, 
apply to ’ 

F. B. PRATT, Seerctary. 





FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 

in providing com- 


NO FE 


not in eollecting advance fees, 
petent Teachers with Positions 

VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many of the best. Form for stamp. 


P. VV. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


LADY TEACHERS WANTED! 


The School and College Bureau, of Elmburst, 
(Chicago). Ill., secured positions tor lady teachers 
in 39 States, the past season. The salaries of 
these range from $30 per month, to $1850 per 

ear. This Bureau makes a special effort to assist 
ady teachers. Send for manual. Address, 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 


Eimuvrst, ILL. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. Eeebyess seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before filli vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


Teachers’ Agency 


to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
#8 Union Square, New York 









For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7 
Dearborn Street, Chiesgo, 0). Orville Brewer, 


Manager. 
00 
15.~ t $250.° made working for us. 
Persons prefe who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably employed also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 2600 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





00 A MONTH can be 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive , a 





teeth. A 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHOoL JOURNAT. 





RREsDERS will confer a favor by mentioning the Scuoos, JouRNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. a 
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Vold, raw winds of winter fan to fury itching, burning, and scaly humors and 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood. No pen can describe their severity, 
no language can exaggerate the suffering of those afflicted, especially of little 
babies, whose tender skins are literally on fire. Wonter is the best time to 
effect a permanent cure. Cuticura Remedies are the greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and 
agreeable to the most sensitive, and 
may be used on the youngest infant and 
most delicate invalid with gratifying and 
unfailing success. CurTicurA, the great 
skin cure, instantly allays the most in- 
tense itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, permits rest and sleep, heals raw 
and irritated surfaces, cleanses the 
scalp of crusts and scales, and restores the hair. Curicura Soap, the only 
medicated toilet soap, is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. Cut1- 
cURA RESOLVENT, the new blood and skin purifier and greatest of humor 
remedies, cleanses the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. 
Hence, the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair, from pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age, when 
the best vhysicians and all other remedies fail. 





| had How To Cure Disgases or THE SkIN AND BLoop” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Dis- 
eases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 7 

Cuticura Remeptgs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, soc.; Curicura Soap, 25c.; Curicura Re- 
SOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potrer DruG anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. 

. : red, rough hands, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails are prevented and cured b 
Pimply Skin, Cuticura Soap, incomparably the greatest of skin purifiers and tower tin 
while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only 
medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and curevof inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. Sale greater than the 
combined sale of all other skin SePs- Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cts. 

catalogue of all best books for teach- 


Catalogue for 1890-94 cawicess sri wot nce rr seach 


catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


—E. lL. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 





Is now ready. 121 page classified 
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ATTENTION MOTHERS! Has your BABY any of these 
Symptoms? Twelve Questions of Vital Importance to Mothers. For BABY’S 

sake read what follows: 1st, Are your baby’s cheeks wan and pale?—2d, Is it losing 
in weight ?—8d, Is it inclined to be puny and feeble?—4th, Does its flesh lack firmness? 
— th, Is it fretful and peevish?—6th, Is it inclined to sleep all the time?—7th, Does 
its milk pass through it undigested ?—S8th, Does it seem to get little or no nourishment 
from its food?—9th, Is it troubled after feeding with throwing up its food or with 
colic?—10th, Is it recovering from illness?—11th, Is it backward about cutting its 
teeth?—12th, Has it symptoms of cholera infantum, such as vomiting or diarrhoea, 
with great weakness and debil- B will produce the most beneficial results— 
ity ?—In all these conditions OVININ either alone or added to its regular diet. 
BOVINIWE is a pure Raw Food Extract—the vital principles of Beef concentrated. 

PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATANERICAN LADIES os aren 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


BOVININE 








CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 






If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. lbs. Fine 
Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” utiful premyms given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. The most quevaaediansy bargains 


ever offered, ere next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15 and orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
Teas. ‘ormosa and Amoy, Oolong, © ish Breukfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun , Sun Sup Chop and 
Mixed. Good mixed teas %e. per Ib. Hes uarters in United States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go farther than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO., P.o. Box 280. 31 & 88 Vesey St, LY, 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning the ScuooL JourNaL wher 
comumunicating with advertisers, . 








The native country of the horse has been 
a disputed point for ages, and no certain 
decision upon this point has been arrived 
at. It was undoubtedly first do: i 
in the central regions of Eastern Asia, 
where it still roams free. From these 
table-lands of High Asia, traversed by the 
40th and 50th lines of north latitude, the 
horse was carried eastward, westward, and 
southward by successive tribes of warrior 
hordes. The original home of the wild 
horse may not have been limited to Cen- 
tral Asia, as it appears, like the bison, to 
have spread over the temperate regions of 
Europe. Wild horses and bison existed in 
Poland and Prussia up to a comparatively 
late period. From fossil remains resem- 
bling the horse found in various parts of 
the world, there is an idea that distinct 
breeds existed in various places from the 
beginning of creation. Darwin has given 
itas his opinion that the history of the 
horse is lost in antiquity, and while the fact 
remains that horses of various breeds and 
colors are now found in every country, 
and have been there from time immemo- 
rial, all authorities agree that it is impossi- 
ble to ascertainfrom what common center, 
if any, they were derived. 


The Brush Turkey of Australia, does not 
hatch its eggs by incubation. In order to 
effect this object, it collects together an 
immense heap of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter asa depository for its eggs, and trusts 
to the heat engendered by the process of 
decomposition for the hatching of them. 
Mr. Gould says that the heap employed 
for this purpose is collected by the birds 
during several weeks previously to the 

riod of laying; that it varies in mass 
rom two to four cart-loads, and is of a per- 
fectly pyramidal-form. The construction 
of the mound is not the work of one pai 
of birds, but- is effected by the united 
labors of several, and the same site is re- 
sorted to for several years in succession. 
The bird never uses its bill in collecting 
materials for the nest, but always grasps a 
quantity in its foot, which is very large 
and strong, throwing it backwards to one 
common center. 


The Surinam toad carries its young wn 
holes in its back. When the eggs are laid, 
the male takes them in his broad paws,\and 
contrives to place them on the back of his 
mate, where they adhere by means of glu- 
tinous secretion, and by degrees become 
imbedded in a series of curious cells formed 
for them inthe skin. When the process is 
completed, the cells are closed by a kind of 
membrane, and the back of the female 
toad bears a strong resemblance to a piece 
of dark honeycomb, when the cells are 
filled and closed. Here the eggs are 
hatched, and in these strange receptacles 
the young pass through their first stages of 
life, not emerging until they have attained 
their limbs and can move about on the 
ground. 


Fish are enabled to rise or sink in the 
water by means of the swimming-bladder, 
which contains air, and in some fishes 
communicates with tbe throat. If this 
bladder be compressed, the fish is rendered 
of a higher specific gravity, and sinks; if 
it be relaxed, the fish is lighter, and rises. 
This swimming-bladder is_ placed beneath 
the spine, and varies considerably in shape 
in different species. 

IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Dest. 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 

Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other tret-class hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garnson & Co., Proprietors. 

Atthe hinge or point where the two shells 
of oysters are united, there is a very elastic 
substance, the resistency of which tends to 
force them apart. ‘To counteract this, a 
stout, compact, and very powerful muscle 
proceeds from near the center of one valve 
to that of the other, which, by its contrac- 
tion, draws them together, and keeps them 
closed. When the animal wishes to open 
its shell, it relaxes this muscle, and the 
elastic li ent, previously in a state of 
compression, forces them asunder. It is 
the contrac ile power of this muscle which 
renders it su difficult to open an oyster ; 
the inserted knifecuts through the muscle, 
and it opens immediately. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 








By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer's 
Pills. Asa remedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 

- Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pieasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


5 . 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything | wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a med'- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 


the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 


but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 


thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I), 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 


66th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 


“Ayer’s Pills are 
The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found m 
permanent relief until I commenced taxing 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com 
plete cure.” —George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. ° 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowel’, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicive. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Olive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and possessing the emvilient 
ae arene of Olive Oi), it is unsurpassed for the 

oilet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NUR 
SERY and Invalids, If your druggist or grocer 
does not keep it, send 10 cents for sample cake to 
the importer. A. KLIpsTEern, ®@ Cedar St., N.Y. 


NESS & WEap ES by 

Peck’s "NVISI A 

CUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com 
fertable. ful where all K bee fail. 





. < Seid by F. UISCOX, 
onl, . 853 Br’dway, New fork. Write for book of 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tiavoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until ey enough to resist 
every tendency disease. Hundreds of subtie 
matadies are floating around’ us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal matt by Keeping ourselves well 

pure bi anda erly nourish- 
ed frame,”—* Oivil Service Gaselte.” ed 
Made Sea boiling water or milk. Sold 


in ti G : 
Jans EPPS & Con Home che ce: 


i 


Leadon, England, 
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Ctnisees NEW YEAR'S, and all the year round, 
the people is the education of the children. 


Teachers, parents, and school officers who have not already done so, should 


address the Amgerican Book Company for its Catalogue of over 


and College Text-Books. 


No progressive and conscientious educator can afford to be without this great 


list, because, — 
First. 


lished by any one house, 


eS Sona CoutecTions. ) 
__ Second, The books of this list have been prepared by educators of the ater... meme ig 2 
highest reputation for scholarship and practical school-room experience, a} ~y £ « gg 
Third. Every department of instruction from the Primary School to the SEK | Gholee Sacres Seles Low Vice, 0“ | #528 
University is represented. l\@tiert=. os | Feit 
. . i : ; Good oldsongs weusedtosing1lI5 “ [| SES¥ 
Fourth. The latest and best methods in school work are exemplified in Gamaccieaen | tone 
these books. Piano Classics. Vol.1, . 44 pieces. | SEES 
- ° . ° . . Cc ol. - 4 29 pte 
Fifth. Every one who is looking for the best books will recognize the i a Classical Pianist, cia + \E 2 
. ; ° : AN 1) GF re U on, os 

advantage of having so complete and varied a list from which to select, *==-—<«=—)5.) . } | Populer Plano Collection, 8 = |™ = 
~~. 2 |\\ Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. ) < 


This complete Catalogue will be sent to any address on application. 


__ Circulars relating to any special class of text-books will 
nished on request. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


It is the largest and most varied list of school text-books ever pub- 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


a 
CH nice: oi Do POPULAR ALTO 
1 2 vy paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt 


ng. 

THE SONCS OF IRELAND. 
A new OFS SS tas} Age... of the 
best and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of 
the best melodies in existence, and bright, 
spirited words. 66 sone; Price, $1 in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in bds., and $2 in gilt binding. 


the first duty of 


2000 School 








Churehill’s Birthday book of eminent composers. 
} A handsome and useiul book, $1.00. 


‘ Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


“ OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


be fur- I! 











iettgulabeneershd CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: EADERS will confer a favor by mention 
806 and 808 Broadway. 137 Walnut Street, 258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. eee when com- 
BOOKS PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. MOnNTIETHS 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics, In the Students’ Series of Latin Classics, 
’ 
as red eco s Sohrab Sallust’s Catiline, 
An Introduction to the Writ-|Miller’s Latin Prose for Col- 
ings of John Ruskin. leges. 


BOOKS TO BE READY IN DECEMBER. 
Wells’ College Algebra, 


Steele’s Rudimentary Economics, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Lord’s Livy Books XX! and XXIil. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


ihe Library of American Literature, 2’: wzénnson 


Should bein the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid. Prices low, verms easy, Agents wanted. OyAg, L. WEBSTER & CO.,3 &. I4th St., NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





This last production of the famous Secgeenes will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broddway, N. Y. 





SCHERMERHORN & CO. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘steuss'} gezierss< 








SCHOOL 


BOOKS. 





Allthe American Educational Publications. Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 
code, mailed:on application. Send trial order to 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





LESSONS IN NUMBER 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cambridge, Mass. 25 cents. 

This book is in many of its features quite different from any work for the grade, 
hitherto published, and will be found especially adapted to the present requirements 
of primary schools. 

Published this season, it has already been adopted in more than forty prominent 
places, and the publishers are daily receiving from experienced educators most en- 
couraging testimonials to its merits as a text-book. . 

Copy sent for examination on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


Grammar and Analysis Made Easy and Attractive by Diagrams. 
Not o the most compiete, but also the most Popular Work on Grammatical Diagrams yet 





ubi 
The book contains 118 about 600 different sentences diagrammed by the “ Improved Strait- 
line System,” comprising the sentences of Harvey’s Grammar and other sentemcce, ith numerous 


notes ex) cult points in analysis and parsing. 
PRACE $1.25. Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


Contataing Outs of Getnopraghy, Geepenen ef [emgeaes Wanneuie Wients, Drastiien 
n' utline o m on 
Marks, Articulation, Substitutes, Letters, Syllables, Wo A _ 
Letters, Punctuation, Homonyms, Synonyms, Word-Analy: ra) and Bhonsle Satins 
Difficult Examination Questions Answered, Etc , Etc. Just what you want. Price 50 cents. 
Both books, ** Gram. Anal. by Diagrams,” and * by and ” will be sent post- 
paid to any address for $1.60. Addresstheauthor, F Vv. IRISH, HICKSVILLE, O#IO. 
2" Irish’s “ ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY " bas been introduced text-book in many Col- 
Normal Schools, and Publ 7 D cet - 


ie Schools both city and country. Send 50 cents for sam 
two-cent stamp for circulars, testimonials, introduction price, etc. awe 


ses of H 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.8cuppgR, With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
i into ve Method; the insertion of To 


Logical Division Periods: a oy 1 for Review; 
as well asa full set Ch a dey xt and Maps; Accurate, Clear Distinct Maps; Beautafu 
Execution; o Low Price. A prominent teacher saye Ii 


Illustrations; Su echanical 
the best-equi} school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS °& CO., Publishers, 
8 & 2 Astor Pace, New York. 864 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WaBasH AvE., CHICAG® 


’ Superior quality and attractiveness of reading RSITY 
HOLM ES lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, UNIVE 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHI NG 
NEW and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second: 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth. 50 cents: Fifth, 72 C0 
cents; also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW *, 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
READERS. DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St, 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 














Send for Specimen Pamphlets of , va 
Los Pootes Francais du XIX me Sick. | (eee! Gate’ Gate’ 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, |70%ce, for Blewortins sg 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 8 Patent Reversible was Books, .15 
ui 


Steps of Book-Keeping & siness, 40 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Punctuation and Letter Writing, .60 


French Publisher and Bookseller, S. & D. E. Book-Keeping Manual, 15 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. | Address, EpvucatiovaL DEPARTMENT, 








Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. | BOORUM & PEASE, 30 Reade St., N.Y 





A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


National Dustless Crayon. tango: 5 TEES? National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 


WITHOUT GREASE. 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


a 2 See 





